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DO YOU KNOW? 


Do you know the facts 
concerning prohibition? 


A moral issue of far-reaching 
importance is being widely dis- 
cussed by the American people 
this fall. Do you know enough 
about the subject to discuss it in- 
telligently? Are you basing your 
judgment on the views and opin- 
ions of others, or on actual 
facts? Read the following books 
and pamphlets which have been 
written by men who have 
studied the question thoroughly 
and have ascertained the truth. 


Prohibition Facts. Single copy, 
10c; $1.00 per dozen; $7.00 per 
100. 


They Almost Had Me Fooled. 
Single copy, 25c; 5 to 50 
copies, 10¢ each. 

The Snake. Single copy, 25c; 5 
or more, 20c each; per 100, 
16c each. 


Dry America. By A. Webb. 


Price, 50c. 


A Symposium on Prohibition. 
Price, 50c. 


The Drama of Drink. By Ray- 
mond W. Cooper. Price, $1.90. 


These Agitators and Their Idea. 





By H. M. Chalfant. Price, 
$2.00. 

FICTION 
Challenged. By Caroline At- 


water Mason. Price, $1.00. 


The Wet Parade. By Upton 
Sinclair. Price, $2.50. 





Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 

















| MONEY IN OLD LETTERS— 


Search your old trunks and send all 
old envelopes used before 1880. High- 
est prices paid. 

GEORGE HAKES 
290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 























MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 
A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 
A. B. degree. 
Drematies, 
Journalism. 
Student body limited to 250. 
for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 

Box M, Staunton, Virginia 


Courses in Art, Music, 
Commercial subjects, and 


Write 
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REFLECTIONS 


Stars lie broken on a lake 
Whenever passing breezes make 


The wavelets leap; 


But when the lake is still, the sky 
Gives moon and stars that they may 


lie 
On that calm deep. 


Above the hill, 


I want the Infinite to be 
Reflected undisturbed in me, 


I must be still. 


—Edna Becker, 


If, like the lake that has the boon 
Of cradling the little moon 


in The Missionary Monthly. 


How can you live in Goshen? 
Said a friend from afar. 


This is a wretched little place 


Where people talk about tawdry 
things 

And plant cabbages in the moon- 
lent. . .. 


But I do not live 
answered. 

I live in Greece 

Where Plato taught 
carved. 

I live in Rome 


in Goshen, 


I 


and Phidias 


Where Cicero penned immortal lines 
And Michelangelo dreamed things of 


beauty. 
Do not think my world is small 


Because you find me in a little vil- 


lage. 


I have my books, my pictures, my 


dreams, 


Enchantments that transcend time 


and space. 
I do not live in Goshen at all, 
I live in an unbounded universe 


With the great souls of all the ages 


For my companions. 


—Edgar Frank, in New Outlook. 


THE WEAVER 


Then I shall know even as I am 


known—1 Cor. 13:12. 


My life is but a weaving 
Between my Lord and me, 

I cannot choose the colors, 
He worketh steadily. 


Oftimes He weaveth sorrow 
And I in foolish pride 

Forget He sees the upper 
And I, the underside. 


Not till the loom is silent 
And the shuttles cease to fly 
Shall God unroll the canvas 
And explain the reason why. 


The dark threads are as needful 
In the Weaver’s skillful hand 
As the threads of gold and silver 
In the pattern He has planned. 


He knows, He loves, He cares, 
Nothing this truth can dim, 
He gives His very best to those, 


Who leave the choice with Him. 
—Excchange. 
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Order HOME MISSION 


Now 


STUDY BOOKS 


For Men, Women, and Young People: 


THE RED MAN’S TRAIL 
By William B. Morrison, Lit. D. 


Price, 50c 


The Christian Observer says: 
“THE RED MAN’S TRAIL is 
the attractive title of the mis- 
sion study book to be used 
throughout our Church during 
this year. It is written in most 
attractive style by Dr. William 
B. Morrison, professor of the 
History Department of South- 
eastern State Teacher’s College, 
of Durant, Okla. * * * The 
Woman’s Auxiliary is urged to 
make it their textbook next No- 
vember, when the subject of 
‘Home Missions’ will receive 
thoughtful attention and be the 
object of earnest prayers. This 
book is a thrilling narrative of 
Indian Missions and portrays in 
a graphic way the part taken 
by our own denomination in this 
movement.” 

The Presbyterian of the South 
says: “The Indians of Oklahoma 
and our Church are fortunate in 
having one who is well qualified 
to write the history of the 
Indians and of the work of our 
Church. Dr. Morrison has had 
great opportunities for studying 
and knowing the Indians of the 
past and the present, and he has 
used his opportunities well. The 
results are most interestingly 
presented in a book, of which he 
is the author, and which is pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, with the 
striking title, THE RED MAN’S 
TRAIL.” 


For Intermediates: 

Three Arrows: The Young 
Buffalo Hunter. By E. R. Young. 
A reading book of thrilling in- 
terest based on conditions in the 
early days of Indian missions. 
Prices: cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


For Juniors 

Many Moons Ago and Now. 
By Katharine Gladfelter. Stories, 
lesson plans and suggestions for 
activities. Prices: cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 75c. 

For Primaries and Beginners 

Children of the Great Spirit. 

By F. C. Means and F. S. Riggs. 


Stories, lesson plans and sug- 
gestions. Prices: cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 75c. 


Indian Playmates of Navajo 
Land. By E. M. Baader. Teach- 
er’s manual. Price, cloth, 75c. 

Send all orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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The Spirit of Home Missions 


I am the Spirit of Home Missions. 

I was born in the heart of the lowly. 

My ancestors were pioneers: 

My Mother is the Church; 

My father is the Spirit of righteous adventure. 

In my early life I fought against ease and stagnation. 

I blazed new trails in thought and endeavor; 

I slept in the great forests of the West; 

I drank from her running brooks; 

My footprints are seen everywhere. 

I searched for stout hearts and found them: 

John Stewart, Jason Lee, McKendree, Brother Van, 
Forsyth. 

I have increased courage in the hearts of men who dare. 

I always keep ‘“‘on the line of discovery.” 

I have welcomed the new-born babe in the frontier 
cabin; 

I walk the crowded city streets; 


I visit the sick; 
I preach the gospel to the poor. 
I gave the Negro my right hand and helped him up. 
I welcome the immigrant 
And show kindness to the stranger in our Land. 
I help build your churches, 
Your schools, colleges, hospitals, homes; 
I help educate your vouth and train your minister. 
I live because I serve. 
I am not a formal organization: 
Departments, Bureaus, Secretaries, Treasurers; 
These are only my framework. 
I am a Spirit, 
Commissioned of God and blest by the lowly Nazarene; 
I must help men in heroic tasks— 
For humanity gnaws at my heart. 
Therefore let me go to the needy places. 
My Spirit must live! 
—Ezra Cox in Christian Advocate. 





Early Presbyterian Pioneers 


By MARY HINER 


Most of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, who settled 
in America about this time, came by way of Phila- 


T THE mention of Presbyterian pioneers, one 

immediately thinks of the Scotch-Irish. They 
came to America as an adventurous people, seek- 
ing religious freedom, and were responsible for the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in the United States. 
The persecutions in Ireland during the time of 
Charles I were the cause of their emigration from that 
country. They simply could not be driven into the 
Church of England. An eminent historian has said, 
r The Presbyterian emigration from Ireland to North 
America robbed Ireland of the bravest defenders of 
English interests.” But it was a lucky day for the 
future of the United States when these hardy pioneers 
came to the North American shores. 

The Presbyterian emigration to North America be- 
gan in the latter part of the seventeenth century. It 
ls true that there had been some Presbyterians among 
the carly Pilgrims, but they had not been numerous. 
A number of Presbyterians settled in the middle colo- 
mes Curing the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
and the first Presbytery was ‘organized in 1705. 


delphia. From there they went west in large num- 
bers. In the years immediately following Braddock’s 
defeat, they moved southwest in the direction of the 
Alleghanies. The “Proclamation Line’* was estab- 


*After the close of the French and Indian War Eng- 
land reversed her policy regarding the occupation of 
the Transalleghany by actual settlers. Perplexed by the 
Indian uprising of 1763, and eager to make the most 
possible out of the fur trade, a temporary arrangement 
was made for the administration of the country west 
of the Alleghanies. This was embodied in the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763, forbidding Colonial governors to 
make land grants in these reserves, and settlers who 
had already entered them were ordered to withdraw. 

Like many manifestoes, this Proclamation was defied 
openly. The line set up by it, known as the “Proclama- 
tion Line,” followed the top of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and in itself offered no resistance. The immi- 
grant home seekers continued to move into the for- 
bidden territory until it was completely occupied. 

Cc. H. Ambler, A History of Western Virginia to 
1861, p. ST. 
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lished in 1763, but these people were fearless enough 
to defy a royal order in the interest of their faith. 

The number of Presbyterian settlers in southwestern 
Pennsylvania increased greatly after the Penn Pro- 
prietaries, in 1769, opened their land office in Phila- 
delphia. The migration to the western lands increased 
in spite of the land conflict between Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. Some came direct from west Scotland 
and northern Ireland; some from Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Delaware. 

In 1710 a large number of these Presbyterians 
settled in Virginia in the vicinity of Jamestown. Only 
a short time elapsed before they began migrating 
westward. The number included the McDowells, 
McDuffies, McHaheys, McFarlands, Healeys, Ken- 
nedys, Lynches, and others. No doubt the Alleghanies 
awakened memories of Scottish Highlands and thus 
induced them to move farther westward. 

They were men of strong bodies and strong minds, 
endowed with practical sagacity. They were self- 
reliant and fond of adventure; plain, industrious, 
and frank even to the point of rudeness. Their sedate- 
ness was relieved by a keen sense of humor. Such 
traits enabled them to live on the frontier. 

These early Presbyterians were of a sterner religious 
temper than other colonists, and they looked upon their 
religion as a subject worthy of constant thought and 
frequent discussion. The people who formed the 
Presbyterian congregations of the Virginia frontier 
built their cabins under great excitement. The land 
was new to them and they were exposed to the murder- 
ous savage, incensed against the white man by a cen- 
tury of provocation. 

The question of land titles caused many hardships. 
In a section remote from centers of law and order, 
the people became accustomed to the mode of “getting 
land for taking it up.” Depending on such inferior 
titles as “tomahawk rights,” they were constantly in- 
volved in disputes in which they were very likely to 
lose the land for which they had fought so hard. 

These settlers were in search of a home in the wilder- 
ness where everyman’s cabin might stand upon his 
own land held in fee simple. They were under a 
strong religious feeling which guided their actions. 
They expected the undisturbed exercise of their forms 
of religion, and more political freedom than they had 
had in Ireland,—that is equal enjoyment of civil rights 
and equal protection of the law. In less than half 
a century their principles moulded a nature, made firm 
by resistence to oppression and hardened to roughness 
by toil in the fatherland, into a form, shape, and 
temper such as Scotland and Ireland had never seen. 

Their demand for religious freedom was for a time 
satisfied in 1738 when Governor Gooch promised re- 
ligious protection to Presbyterian settlers on the frontier. 
Two good reasons for his action have been advanced: 
first, he wished a frontier line at a greater distance 
from Williamsburg; second, he knew these people to 


be firm, enterprising, hardy, brave—good citizens and 
soldiers. 
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Having secured this liberty, they set themselves to 
the task of developing the new country, and contributed 
no small part to the development of our country as 
a whole. Such men as Andrew Lewis, Patrick Henry, 
Daniel Morgan, George Rogers Clark, Andrew Jack- 
son, Winfield Scott, and others traced their origin to 
these Presbyterian colonists of the Virginia frontier, 
Men from these settlements furnished a great number 
of leaders in the wars of the early history of this 
country. One historian has said, “The first public 
voice in America for dissolving all connections with 
Great Britain came, not from the Puritans of New 
England, the Dutch of New York, nor the planters 
of Virginia, but from the Scotch-Irish of the frontier.” 

A great many Presbyterians settled in Augusta 
County in Virginia. The names of the Lewises are 
associated with this settlement. By 1738 three con- 
gregations had been formed near the present site of 
Staunton. In about twenty years a number of fami- 
lies found their way across the mountains to settle 
in what is now West Virginia. 

Although there had been Presbyterians in the 
northern Panhandle previous to the Revolution, they 
did not form a congregation until 1790, when those 
of West Liberty and Elm Grove were organized. 

Tygart’s Valley was settled by Presbyterians, but no 
religious services were held in that section until 1786 
when Rev. Edward Crawford of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley visited them. A number of Presbyterians also 
settled in Pendleton County. Their earliest church 
was erected in 1797. 

Monongalia County had a number of Presbyterian 
settlers, but they were not very active in becoming 
organized. In 1788 Rev. Jos. Patterson preached to 
a small band of Presbyterians in Morgantown, but 
they did not have a church until 1820. In 1782, 
Hardy County had a Presbyterian minister who had 
preached near Moorefield for five years. In that year 
he accepted a call from Sheperdstown, where a church 
had been organized. The Mt. Bethel Church on Branch 
Mountain and the church at Romney in Hampshire 
county were organized in 1792. 

Previous to 1783 there had been no organized Pres- 
byterian churches west of the Alleghanies. During 
that year Rev. John McCue organized the Lewisburg 
Church in Greenbrier County and a few years later, 
the churches at Union, in Monroe County, and Spring 
Creek in upper Greenbrier. The Oak Grove Church 
in the Little Levels in Pocahontas County was or- 
ganized in 1793 by Rev. William Hill. Liberty 
Church in upper Pocahontas was organized by Revs. 
William Wilson and Benjamin Ervin in 1804. 

The early ministers had anything but an easy time. 
They had to cover much territory, usually traveling 
through a wilderness. As early as 1707, at the meet- 
ing of the first General Presbytery, this law was 
adopted: “that every minister of the Presbytery supply 
neighboring places where a minister is wanting an 
opportunity of doing good offers.” Some of the min 


isters had to cover six hundred mile circuits. 
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Never think that the harshness of their task could 
halt these pioneer preachers. They were of a strong 
race and used to hardship. The story of Mary Moore 
is typical of the race from which came these early 
ministers. 

Mary Moore was of Scotch-Irish ancestry. Her 
family had settled in Rockbridge County, but in 1775 
they moved to a valley on the waters of the Bluestone, 
4 branch of the New River. Here Mary was born 
in 1777. Her family had formed a settlement in com- 
pany with a few other families. The Indians resented 
this settlement and constantly annoyed it. Thus the 
settlers were forced to spend whole summers in a fort. 
Many became discouraged and returned to Rockbridge, 
but Mr. Moore’s family and a few others remained. 

They were all pious Presbyterians and seemed to 
trust fate blindly. But in 1786 they were unable to 
withstand a sudden Shawnee attack. Mr. Moore was 
killed and his family taken captive. All were killed, 
excepting Mary, her mother, and one sister. They 
were carried to an Indian town on the present site of 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Mary’s mother and sister were 
burned to death, and Mary was adopted by an Indian 
family. 

In 1788 the Indian town was destroyed by troops 
from the settlements and the Indians migrated to 
Canada. Mary was sold to a person, named Stogwell, 
for a half gallon of rum. Then for a time she lived 
the life of a serving girl at Frenchtown near the 
western end of Lake Erie. Finally, in 1789, she 
was rescued by her older brother, who had been cap- 
tured by the Indians in 1784 and had escaped soon 
after the time of Mary’s capture. 

After her escape, Mary returned to Rockbridge 
County, and later married Rev. Samuel Brown, pastor 
of the New Providence Church in Rockbridge. They 
had five sons who became Presbyterian ministers and 
did notable work on the frontier. One, the Rev. James 
Moore Brown, served as pastor in Berkeley County and 
later as a missionary. His grave can be found in the 
Frankfort Cemetery in Greenbrier County. 

These early preachers were staunch and true to their 
faith. Their guidance was a great asset to the settlers. 
The underlying principle of their work can be seen 
in the words of one of the early missionaries, Rev. 
John Lyle, when he said, “Tet all things be done 
decently and in order.” Revival meetings were held 
for the purpose of “cleaning up” communities. 

The standards of the Presbyterian Church, as up- 
held by these pioneers, can be said to have had an 
Important part in the development of the character of 
the people of this state. Loyalty is demanded. The 


as 


government of the Church is strictly republican in 
form. For that reason these settlers demanded the 
same thing of their civil government. 

These Presbyterians believed in setting moral stand- 
ards and in adhering to them. Among persons ex- 
cluded from membership in the church were: persons 
who refused to dedicate their children in baptism; 
persons engaged in the sale of intoxicating drinks; 
Universalists; Sabbath mail-stage proprietors and 
postmasters who officiated on the Sabbath. Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath Day was one of their strictest 
laws. Even in the absence of a minister, they were 
required to meet for worship. When a minister was 
present, preaching usually lasted all day. In fact the 
sermon was often finished by candlelight. 

The all-day preaching was usually accompanied by 
“dinner on the grounds.” In some of the older and 
more remote church communities this custom is still 
preserved. This is particularly true of such old 
churches as Liberty in Pocahontas County where din- 
ner on the church lawn is still the order of the day 
when a visiting minister is in attendance. 

Too much credit cannot be given to these early 
pioneers who established their homes in a veritable 
wilderness. They were able to overcome the difficul- 
ties of a mountain country which only in the life of 
the present generation has become compartively easy 
to travel. They were also able to successfully com- 
bat the evil tendencies of pioneer conditions in which 
the elemental passions of men are most evident. Their 
church was their stronghold, and they built their life 
around it, thus insuring its survival throughout the 
turbulent process of settling a new country. Naught 
of the church’s work would have been possible but 
for the loyalty, devotion, unremitting toil and self- 
sacrifice of the men and women who put their life- 
blood into its structure. 

Many reminders of the fine spirit of these pioneers 
can be observed today. One has only to look at the 
church at work to see the results of their noble efforts. 
No more tangible reminder of their spirit can be 
found than the inscription embedded in the wall over: 
the doorway of the Old Stone Church at Lewisburg, 
cut in uneven letters on the face of a roughly-smoothed 
block of limestone: 


THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED IN THE YEAR 
1796 AT THE EXPENCE OF A FEW OF THE 
FIRST INHABITANTS OF THIS LAND TO COM 
MEMORAT THEIR AFFECTION AND ESTEEM 
FOR THE HOLY GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST 
READER IF YOU ARE INCLINED TO APPLAUD 
THEIR VIRTUES GIVE GOD THE GLORY. 
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$87,500 Needed for Sunday School Work in the South 
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“On the Move 


By SUE B. RUFF, Executive Secretary, Traveler's Aid Society, Richmond, Va. 


RECENT study, made by the United States 
A Children’s Bureau, reveals the startling fact that 

there are at present 200,000 boys and youths of 
school age wandering from place to place throughout 
America. Numbers of these boys ride from place to 
place in freight or box cars, while others hitch-hike 
along every road. These wanderers, homeless and 
penniless, are being ordered constantly to “move on,” 
no community being able to care indefinitely for such 
large numbers. In some cities this becomes a major 
problem, El Paso, for instance, having had 10,000 
wandering boys pass through in 10 months. 

Many of these boys have no homes, while others 
have been forced to leave their homes because of un- 
employment and need. Few are wandering merely in 
search of adventure. They live in “jungles,” as they 
call their camps, located sometimes on the edge of town, 
sometimes under a bridge, anywhere that offers a 
precarious shelter. Here they share their meager sup- 
plies, and exist on little food, principally, “bread, beans, 
and coffee,” a pot of which last is usually to be found 
upon the “jungle’’ fire. 

Many attempt to keep clean by washing their clothes 
in streams and wearing them rough-dried. Many more 
make no attempt at cleanliness of any kind. They 
are thrown with older “hoboes,” diseased, criminals, 
and degenerates. The effect on the health and morals 
of these vagabond boys cannot be estimated. 

One youth said to a Traveler’s Aid worker who of- 


fered to return him to his home: “Oh, I couldn’t go 
back home. Dad is having such a hard time feeding 
my younger brothers and sisters. I couldn’t be an- 
other burden.” 

Another boy said he could find no work, he had no 
close relatives, and there was no one to be interested 
in his welfare. “If I could only find work,” he said, 
‘and have a place where I really belonged.” 

This present situation is a challenge to America. It 
can only be met if public and private agencies will 
cooperate in plans to stabilize youth as far as possible, 
and to see that proper food, housing, and medical care 
is secured for those who are wanderers. Many could 
be returned to their homes, and relief and assistance 
secured there for their rehabilitation. New homes 
might be secured for others—those who have no homes 
or unsuitable homes. Programs might be put on 
locally, in school and Sunday schools, and in many 
other ways, warning youth of the dangers of “the road.” 

The situation is a challenge not only to America 
but to the Christian Church. Christ spoke of the 
multitudes as “sheep without a shepherd.” Truly, 
these ‘aimless wanderers” are “without a shepherd.” 

No matter how large or how small your community, 
the problem is at your door—-it is your problem. What 
can the Church of Christ do for them? 


What can your church do for them? 
What are you doing for them? 





THE MOSLEM WORLD 


A MIRROR OF THE WORLD OF ISLAM FROM MADAGASCAR TO BURMA 


Published by the Missionary Review 


Publishing Co., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


50c a copy. 


It would be difficult to find a common religious de- 
nominator for such diverse geographical units as Pales- 
tine, Persia, Madagascar, Hadramaut, China, Turkey 
and Burma, except in the present-day extent or spread 
of Islam _ All of these lands are reflected in the mirror 
of the October issue of the Moslem World Quarterly, 
completing Volume XXII. 

The editorial is by Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, 
of Hartford. He discusses the Essence of Christian 
Missions. Are the missionaries of the future to be 
missionaries of Christ or missionaries of the Christian 
civilization of the West? Do they go out to proclaim 
to the world the unique and divine fact of the Incar- 
nation, or to carry to the non-Christian world the 
benefits, educational, medical and humanitarian that 
grew up as a result of the Christian faith? The reply 
is a masterly apologetic for evangelical Christian mis- 
sions. 

Professor Charles D. Matthews contributes a study 
on the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem and shows that the 
Moslem contention that the location is sacred to them 
also, as the place whence Mohammed ascended to heav- 


$2.00 a year 


en, is historically and archaeologically without founda- 
tion. 

Two able articles on the Moslems of India, and their 
attitude to constitutional and social reform, are by 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hume and Dr. Murray T. Titus. 

The third international Islamic Conference, held at 
Jerusalem, is described by Alfred Neilsen and reveals 
the lack of unity and of leadership in the world of 
Islam. 

Three little-known areas of the Moslem world find a 
place in this number. The Dutch Consul-General at 
Jiddah, Mr. D. Van der Meulen, tells of a journey in 
Hadramaut; Mr. John Walker lifts the veil of ignorance 
regarding the more than 600,000 Moslems in Madagascar, 
and the Rev. A. C. Hanna describes the social and in- 
tellectual movements among the 500,000 Mohammedans 
of Burma. All of these areas and populations are prac: 
tically “unoccupied fields.” 

The Current Topics include items on Iraq, China, 
Turkey, the work of the Bible Society and of Danish 
Missions among the Moslems. There are eighteen book 
reviews and an excellent Survey of Periodicals, besides 
the Index of the magazine for the year 1932. 
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Stopped in His Tracks! 


How a Notorious Criminal Found Christ Through Reading a Newspaper That Had Been 
Carelessly Tossed Into His Prison Cell 


AUGHT at last! Valentine Burke, notorious 
C burglar, whose quick wit and daring criminal 

escapades had unnerved big business and _ per- 
plexed the best brains of the police department at 
St. Louis for many a long month, was safely in jail! 
Officialdom breathed a sigh of relief, but even with 
this much-wanted man lodged behind iron bars no 
chances were taken, for instead of being treated as an 
ordinary jailbird, Burke had been locked in one of 
the strongest cells of the prison and placed in solitary 
confinement. 

“He is as slippery as an eel,” said the sheriff in 
handing him over to the chief guard. “and I want you 
to see to it personally that he is kept under strict sur- 
veillance.” 

Burke acted more like a caged lion than a man. 
The indignity of being placed in solitary confinement 
seemed to infuriate him, and every time a guard came 
near his cell, or when the sheriff made his daily rounds, 
his foul curses and revilings made even these sophisti- 
cated guardians of the law shudder. 

** * * * * 

Out in the city streets Valentine Burke’s sensa- 
tional capture had been a nine days’ wonder, but now 
public attention was being directed to events of quite 
a different sort. A young evangelist named Moody 
had come to town, and already his stirring messages 
had created such an impression that one influential 
daily paper, The Globe-Democrat, had announced 
its intention of printing every word he uttered—of 
sermon, prayer and exhortation. 

When some of his friends told him of this editorial 
announcement, it is said that Moody quaked inwardly 
as he thought of his own shortcomings, but turning 
to them he replied quietly, “Well, I shall just have 
to weave a lot of Scripture into my sermons for The 
Globe-Democrat to print, and it will count even where 
my poor words fail.” This he did, and his printed 
addresses simply scintillated with gems of precious 
truths from God’s Word, which is sharper than a two- 
edged sword in its keen probe into the hidden recesses 
of the human heart, with all its guilt. 

To make these sermons more readable, they were 
“played up” in the usual news leader style, with 
glaring headlines, large type and graphic pen sketches 
by staff artists. Everybody, it seemed, was reading 
and discussing his sermons, or crowding into the meet- 
Ings to see and hear for themselves. 

One day, up in the prison, a guard threw a copy 
of Uhe Globe-Democrat into the cell occupied by 
Valentine Burke, and the first thing that caught his 
eye was the headline, spread across the front page, 
‘How the Jailer at Philippi got Caught.” That looked 
good and Burke sat down with a chuckle to read the 
story of the jailer’s discomfiture. 

“Philippi,” he said, “that’s up in Illinois. I know 
that town.’ 


record at a single stroke. 
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But somehow the story he was reading did not seem 
quite right. It had a strange sound—dquite unlike the 
usual newspaper style. It was Moody’s sermon of 
the night before. He read the opening paragraphs 
again, then stopped with a puzzled air, staring at the 
crumpled sheet in his hands. “What rot is this?— 
Paul and Silas---a great earthquake—what must I 
do to be saved? Has The Globe-Democrat gone crazy? 
There’s a hoax in it somewhere.” He looked at the 
date. Yes, it was Friday morning’s paper, fresh 
from the press. Burke threw it down with an oath 
and walked about his cell, muttering to himself. By 
and by, overcome by curiosity, he took up the paper 
again and this time he read the sermon from start to 
finish. The restless fit grew on him, but again and 
again he, drawn by an irresistible impulse which 
he could not define, read this strange story, ponder- 
ing over its meaning. 

It was then that a something, from whence he did 
not know, came into the burglar’s heart and cut its 
way to the quick. ‘What does it mean?” he began 
asking. ‘Twenty years and more I’ve been a burglar 
and a jail bird, but I never felt like this. What is 
it to be saved, anyway? I’ve lived a dog’s life, and 
I’m getting tired of it. If there is such a God as that 
preacher is telling about, I believe I’ll find it out, 
if it kills me to do it.” 

He found it out. Away toward midnight, after 
hours of bitter remorse over his wasted life, and with 
broken prayers—the first since he was a child at his 
mother’s knee, Burke learned that there is a God who 
is able and willing to blot out the darkest and bloodiest 
Then he waited for day, 
a new creature, crying and laughing by turns. Next 
morning when the guard came round Burke had a 
pleasant word for him, and the guard eyed him in 
wonder. When the sheriff came, Burke greeted him 
as a friend and told him how he had found God, 
after reading Moody’s sermon. “Jim,” said the sheriff 
to the guard, “you had better keep an eye on Burke. 
He’s playing the pious dodge, and first chance he 
gets he will be out of here.” In a few weeks Burke 
came to trial; but the case, through some legal en- 
tanglement, failed, and he was released. 

Friendless, an ex-burglar in a big city, known only 
as a daring criminal, he had a hard time during months 
of shame and sorrow. Men looked at his face when 
he asked for work, and upon its evidence turned him 
away. But Burke was as brave as a Christian as he 
had been as a burglar, and struggled on. Moody told 
how the poor fellow, seeing that his sin-blurred fea- 
tures were working against him, asked the Lord in 
prayer “if he wouldn’t make him better-looking, so 
that he could get an honest job.” You may smile 
at this, but a year from that time, when Moody met 
Burke in Chicago, he thought him as fine a looking 
man as he knew. Surely it is not hard to believe that 
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it was the Lord who did it for him, in answer to his 
child-like faith. Shifting to and fro, wanting much 
to find steady work, Burke went to New York, hoping, 
far from his old haunts, to find peace and honest labor. 
He did not succeed, and after six months came back 
to St. Louis, much discouraged, but still holding fast 
to the God he had found in his prison cell. One day 
there came a message from the sheriff that he was 
wanted at the courthouse, and Burke obeyed with a 
heavy heart. 

“Some old case they’ve got against me,” he said; 
“but if I’m guilty I’ll tell them so. I’ve done lying.” 

The sheriff greeted him kindly. ‘Where have you 
been, Burke ?”’ 

“In New York.” 

“What have you been doing there?” 

“Trying to find a decent job.” 

“Have you kept a good grip on the religion you 
told me about?” ; 

“Yes,” answered Burke, looking him steadily in the 
eye. “I’ve had a hard time, sheriff, but I haven't 
lost my religion.” 

It was then the tide began to turn. 

“Burke,” said the sheriff, “I have had you shadowed 
every day you were in New York. But I want to 
say to you that I know you’ve lived an honest, Chris- 
tian life, and I have sent for you to offer you a 
deputy-ship under me. You can begin at once.” 


October, 1932 


He began. He set his face like a flint. Steadily 
and with dogged faithfulness the old burglar went 
about his duties until men high in business began 
to tip their hats to him, and to talk of him at their 
clubs. Moody was passing through the city and stopped 
off an hour to meet Burke, who loved nobody as he 
did the man who was used of God in his conversion. 
Moody told how he found him in a room upstairs in 
the court-house serving as a trusted guard over a bag 
of diamonds. 

“Moody,” he said, “‘see what the grace of Ged can 
do for a burglar. Look at this! The sheriff picked 
me out of his force to guard it.” 

Then he cried like a child as he held up the stones 
for Moody to see. 

Years afterwards the churches of St. Louis had made 
ready for the coming of an evangelist who was to 
lead a meeting; but something happened and he did 
not come. The pastcrs were in sore trouble until one 
of them suggested that they send for Valentine Burke 
to lead the meetings for them. Burke led night after 
night, and as hard men of the underworld came to 
hear him, hearts were turned, as Burke’s had been, 
from lives of crime and shame to clean Christian 
living. ‘There is no more beautiful or pathetic story 
than that of Burke’s gentle and faithful life and serv- 
ice in the city where he had been chief of sinners. 

Reprinted by special permission of The Evangelical 
Christian, Toronto, Canada. 
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Come 


Prepared by HELENZBAILEY, Sutsien, China 


“Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.” Jno. 5:40. 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” “And whosoever will, let him 
take the Water of Life freely.” Isa. 55:1; Rev. 22:17. 

“Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow.” Isa. 1:18. 

“Incline your ear, and come unto me: hear, and your soul shall live.” Isa. 55:3. 

“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Matt. 11:28. 

“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” John 6:37. 

God: “Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your backslidings.” Jer. 3:22. 

We: “Come, and let us return unto the Lord.” Hosea 6:1. 

“Behold, we come unto thee; for thou art the Lord our God.” Jer. 3:22. 

“He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” Heb. 11:6. 

“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me.” Matt. 16:24. 

“If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and come and follow me.” Matt. 19:21. 

“Come and see. They came and saw and abode with him.” John 1:39. 


“Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need.” H>b. 4:16. 
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‘CHURCH-PAPER WEEK 














October 23-30 





Subscribe) = Christian Observer 
$3.00 a Year Louisville, Ky. 








The General Assembly placed its approval 
on the plan for holding ‘“‘Church-Paper Week” 
in the month of October, and the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in each congregation is requested to make 
an Every-Home Canvass for the purpose of per- 
suading each family to subscribe for aud read a 
church paper. 


The “Christian Observer” will give $1.00 of 
the amount collected from each new subscriber 
to be used for any church cause you may 
Select. 


No commission is allowed for the collection of renewals. 


Please make your plans for an every-family 
canvass in your church. 


——— 
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Home Mission Salute 
To the Synod of Oklahoma 


The Home Mission Salute this Month is Dedicated to the Synod 
of Oklahoma, made up of the Three Presbyteries 
of Durant, Mangum and Indian 


Oklahoma in the Choctaw language means “Red People” and the area now included in this 
great state was for nearly seventy years known as the Indian Territory. About 1830 this beau- 
tiful Western country was deeded to the Indians as a permanent home, and thither the Five 
Civilized Tribes of the Southeast were soon moved. These Tribes were the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, and most of the 120,000 Indians in Oklahoma today are 
descendants of these noble people. 

The record of Presbyterian missionary achievements among the Red Men is a story which 
ought to be familiar to every member of our Church. There is not space here even to call the 
roll of the heroes and heroines among our missionaries, Kingsbury, Byington, Williams, Wright, 
Hotchkin, Copeland, Stark, Lloyd, Read, Rolston, Gibbons, Semple, Paxon, Bacon, Springs, 
Chambers, Morrison, Miller and Firebaugh. Read “The Red Man’s Trail,” the Mission Study 
Book for this fall, written by Dr. W. B. Morrison, of Durant, Okla., and become familiar with 
the work of these and many others not recorded here. 

Our missions to the Oklahoma Indians have been fruitful in the past and offer a wide open 
door for service today. Oklahoma Presbyterian College and Goodland Indian Orphanage, the 
two Presbyterian institutions serving the Indian Young People of Oklahoma, deserve the pray- 
ers and support of all our people. 

The Indian was promised possession of his new home in the West “as long as grass grows 
and water runs.” Grass still grows and water runs beyond the Great River, but Oklahoma has 
long since become a White Man’s country. In 1907 this vast fertile territory became a state, 
and the Home Mission problem there today is as much white as it is red. Here is a state of 
2,391,777 population set in the very heart of 4 Christian nation with less than 25 per cent of 
its people connected with any church either Catholic or Protestant. Here is a great new state 
with boundless natural resources to enrich her people for generations to come. Here, in twenty- 
five years, we have seen the rapid beginnings of a great empire, and approximately 2,000,000 of 
her people today are not concerned that righteousness shall be built into her foundations. 
Surely a state with over 75 per cent of her People unchurched is enough to give grave con- 
cern to the Christian population of the entire nation. 

The Synod of Oklahoma, with its 4,270 members, is making a valiant fight in the midst of 


these conditions. It is a tragic thing that they have been so largely halted from opening new’ 


work because of our inability at the home base to support it. It is past time for our Assembly 
to awake to the fact that her job is not done in Oklahoma, and that the present support given 
her mission workers will not even hold the lines. Some of the articles which follow in this 
section will make this fact clear. 

We are indebted to Rev. W. A. Rolle, D. D., Synod’s Superintendent of Home Missions, for 
assembling the material in this section, and we appreciate the work of every one who con- 
tributed to it. 

In this Salute the Home Mission family of the Assembly sends greetings to Dr. W. A. 
Rolle and Miss Dorothy Fincher, to Rev. R. M. Firebaugh and Indian Presbytery, to Rev. 
E. D. Miller and Goodlaud, to Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkin and Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
and to every pastor, worker, and member of the Synod of Oklahoma. Our prayer is that God 
may bless them with all the riches of Grace and through them bring a multitude of souls into 
the Kingdom. 
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Oklahoma and the Presbyterian Church 


By REV. WILLIAM A. ROLLE, D. D., Superintendent, Synod’s Home Missions 


There come to all of us mo- 
ments or opportunities when we 
feel our inability to rise to the 
occasion and do justice to the 
subject in hand. This is one 
of those opportunities for me. 
When I think about the splen- 
did accomplishments of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church 
in the past, and its wonderful 
opportunities of the present, and 
its tremendous responsibility to 
the future, I become over- 

1 whelmed. 

I keenly appreciate the privi- 
lege of following in Oklahoma 
in the footsteps of those stalwart ambassadors of 
Jesus Christ who accompanied the Red men and 
ministered to them on the “Trail of Tears” from 
the southeastern part of the Nation to the Indian Terri- 
tory. This unholy migration ended in April, 1832, in 
what is now the southeastern part of Oklahoma. Then 
other Presbyterian ministers came, and on and on they 
came, some of the real stalwart Sons of the Southern 
Church. When Statehood came in 1907 and people 
of all kinds and from all places came to this new 
western country, and a new empire sprang up almost 
overnight, there was no lack of problems. They sprang 
into existence with the incoming nultitudes. We could 
call the roll of honor of these men, but, for fear we 
might inadvertently omit one of their names, we will 
content ourselves with the fact that their names have 
been inscribed upon God’s roll of honor in his eternal 
hall of fame in glory. It is our privilege, and pleasure, 
and honor today to be their successors in this land out 
towards the setting sun. 

Through an unbroken line from these men of the 
past on down tothe present, the Southern Presby- 
terian Church has done one of the most remarkable 
pieces of missionary work that has ever been done 
anywhere. Unless one knows the problems and dis- 
couragements and obstacles of a new state, with its 
incoming multitudes looking for “the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow,” he cannot fully appreciate 
what our Church has done out here. A large majority 
of the people who came into Oklahoma since territorial 
days came either to get cheap lands, or to speculate, 
or make money in other ways. It is a very common 
thing today to talk to people who have been in the 
state for twenty or twenty-five years and hear thein 
tell you they are not settled and don’t know how long 
they will remain. It is unlike the older states where, 
among the agricultural people, you will find men farm- 
Ing the same land that was farmed by their grand 
fathers. Out here the people speak with a peculiar 
fondness of the “excellencies” of the people and coun- 
try “back home.” This has been one of the great 
obstacles in our work in Oklahom, people not being 


William A. Rolle, D. D. 


fixtures. There are very few or no Southern States 
that have not benefited through our religious work in 
Oklahoma, by people returning to their old homes to 
live. Like the country church, being a feeder for the 
city church, so Oklahoma has been a feeder for the 
older states. 

It is a positive fact that any minister who can make 
good in Oklahom can make good anywhere, because 
here he is trained in the “University of Hard Knocks.” 
They must have a passion for Christ and a passion for 
lost souls to make good. It has been a common thing 
in recent years for the Synod of Oklahoma to lead 
the whole Southern General Assembly in additions on 
profession of faith in proportion to actual church mem- 
bership. If this can be done by the help of God on 
the limited amount of money the General Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee has been able to appropriate 
to Oklahoma, there is no telling what the Lord would 
do if the Committee had the means to appropriate in 
keeping with the opportunities. We were stopped sev- 
eral years ago from organizing any new work because 
the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee did not have 
the means to help the new mission churches get started. 

Several years ago we had six white ministers in our 
Indian work. Today we have only one devoting his 
whole time to the work, with two others in charge of 
schools. Many of our Southern Presbyterians, when 
this condition is mentioned, think it is because we can- 
not get the white ministers. We can get the ministers 
but we cannot pay them. Some of our larger Southern 
Presbyterian churches could solve this problem for us 
by assuming the support of a minister in the Indian 
work, the same as they do in the Foreign Mission work. 
Our Indian ministers receive $400 per year salary and 
furnish their own homes, as none of the Indian 
churches have manses. These men are self-sacrificing, 
and if it were not for the help they get from the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Home Mission Committee they could 
not go on. Practically all their salary is furnished by 
that Committee. All of our Indian ministers have 
been on the firing line for many years, on a very 
meagre salary, but they do not complain, they work 
hard. Most of them are getting old and I sometimes 
wonder what of the future, when they can go no 
longer and must stop, and we cannot add any re- 
cruits because God’s people will not furnish the salaries 
for younger men. We have had young ministers from 
our seminaries who would come and dedicate their 
lives to this work, but we cannot pay them a living 
salary. Only two of our Indian ministers can preach 
fluently in English, and English is spoken by ‘all’ the 
younger Indians. 

The problem, confronting us today, that we cannot 
evade for the sake of the future of our Indian work, 
is the young people. Our young Indians are attend- 
ing public schools and colleges and universities. They 
are learning the White man’s ways and habits and cus- 
toms, and if they can speak Choctaw or Chickasaw 
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they soon forget it. These young people return to 
their homes with their advanced ideas of church work, 
and we haven’t ministers to preach to them in English, 
and they cannot understand Choctaw, and consequently 
we lose them. All of our Indian church buildings are 
little box houses, just upright boards, stripped for the 
most part. We can’t expect the young Indians to be 
attracted to such church buildings when. they have 
been in comfortable church buildings in the towns and 
cities. Even under all these adverse conditions our 
Indian work is making greater progress than any of 
the other denominations. The people of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church can save these young Indians if 
they want to invest in Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. Oh that the Church could see the possibilities 
in Oklahoma as we who are on the ground see them, 
and then invest her money in them for Christ. These 
Indians do not have any money. Many of them live on 
scant rations, and yet they will give money, if they 
have it, to the Lord. They will also give their best 
to the white man if he comes to their homes. Their 
best may not be much but they will give it gladly and 
willingly. They are not an excitable people, but they 
are very conscientious, and when they do a thing 
that they think is wrong, they will exclude themselves 
from the Church until they have repented. 

All of our work in Oklahoma is not Indian work. 
We also have White work in which we have some true 
heroes, both among the ministers and also among the 
laity. They too are carrying on under great difficulties 
and obstacles. Because of the great prevalence of 
Modernism in Oklahoma, our Church has a distinct 
mission to perform. Shall our Southern Presbyterian 
Church do it, or shall we deny the Lord and assume a 
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don’t care attitude? We have the men out here now, 
and we have others who want to come, but it is up 
to the Church at large to say whether this missionary 
work shall go on. 

The Church has sent noble Home Missionaries and 
teachers to Oklahoma who, together with the laymen, 
have worked hard because they loved the Lord and 
loved human souls. When their time came and they 
could go no longer, they fell in line of duty on the 
firing line. They threw the torch of gospel light to 
others with a song on their lips, a prayer in their 
hearts, and a faith in their souls that the Southern 
Presbyterian Church would catch that torch and carry 
it on. Can we break faith with those noble heroes of 
the Cross and refuse to do our part? The White 
man drove the Indians out of the southeastern states 
because he wanted the Indians’ land. The Indian was 
driven to Oklahoma, and God, seeing the injustice that 
was done to the Indian, gave him unlimited wealth in 
oil and minerals under his very feet in the western 
wilderness, and now the white man has come and taken 
away from the Indian again his God-given wealth, by 
foul and unfair means in many instances. Now the 
Red man asks us for the gospel of Jesus Christ. What 
will the answer be? Many white people in Oklahoma 
are asking for the gospel. The opportunities are here; 
Jesus is saying to the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
“Give ye them to eat.” What will our answer be? 
Your answer for the last three years has been an annual 
radical cut in appropriations. The work in Oklahoma 
cannot stand another reduction and survive. “I gave 
my life for thee, what has thou given for me?” Please 
answer Jesus. 

Norman, Okla. 





Home Mission History in Oklahoma 


By REV. CHRIS MATHESON, Chairman, Synod’s Home Mission Committee 





Oklahoma has been desig- 
| nated the “New State,” and the 
title is not a misnomer, for it 
was not until November 16, 
1907, that she entered the 
Union. The growth of the 
“New State” since that time 
has been phenomenal. Begin- 
ning in 1907 with a population 
of 700,000, she now has, ac- 
cording to the census of 1930, 
2,396,404. 


In her beginnings and in her 
present social make-up Okla- 
Rev. Chris Matheson 20a is unique. The follow- 

ing, condensed from Readings 
in Oklahoma History by Dale and Rader, will give 
the reader some conception of the composition of the 
population of the “New State” and enable him to 








more fully appreciate the conditions which still pre- 
vail in “Sooner Land.” 


“Migration westward in the United States has 
usually been more or less along parallel lines, but 
the Oklahoma settlement was a gathering in of 
people from all points of the compass. The method 
of settlement was peculiar. The peopling of most 
western states has been by a slow, steady, infiltra- 
tion, that of much of Oklahoma by a series of sud- 
den rushes, a throwing down of barriers all at once 
which allowed large areas to be occupied in a single 
day. 

“The West has always attracted the strong, active, 
and adventurous, but this was particularly true of 
Oklahoma, because of this method of settlement. 
The people who came to win a home in this region 
must of necessity be strong, virile, aggressive. 

“The race was to the swift; the battle to the 
strong. As a writer of that time put it, Oklahoma 
made an addition to the old saying: ‘Autocracy, 
to every man according to his breed; plutocracy, to 
every man according to his greed; democracy, to 
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every man according to his deed.’ To this Okla- 
homa added, in the days of the runs, ‘Mobocracy, 
to every man according to his speed.’ This meant 
young people, and Oklahoma became a real king- 
dom of youth. 

“This has resulted in giving the State a popula- 
down to the present time. Oklahomans who visit 
New England for the first time are struck with 
surprise at the number of old people they see every- 
where. New Englanders visiting Oklahoma for the 
first time invariably speak of the youth of the 
State. 

“This has resulted in giving the State a popula- 
tion imbued with that somewhat intangible thing 
which the students of the University of Oklahoma 
call ‘Sooner Spirits.’ Briefly stated, it is merely a 
spirit of youth, of daring, of optimism, of belief in 
one’s self, and in the future. It manifests itself in 
an eagerness for action, a desire for adventure, a 
willingness to take a chance. It is a pioneering 
spirit.” 


It was inevitable that a civilization, formed as above 
outlined, while manifesting many strong characteris- 
tics should also exhibit certain weaknesses. Hence, 
the tendency in Oklahoma to magnify the material and 
neglect the spiritual. Out of a population of 2,396,040, 
we find only 24 per cent connected with any religious 
organization. Church attendance is not the rule, and 
Sabbath observance is sadly neglected. One lives in 
an atmosphere of strenuous worldliness. ‘These con- 
ditions, and the fact that within the borders of the 
synod live about one-fourth of the Indians of the United 
States, many of them still in semi-heathenism, make 
Oklahoma one of the most difficult and challenging 
Home Mission fields in our Assembly. 

Just a little more than a year after statehood, the 
Synod of Oklahoma was organized, with 36 ministers, 
161 elders, and 1,927 members. A day of small things, 
but God has marvelously blessed our work, and to- 
day we have 4,270 members. Last year 287 were added 
on confession and 257 on certificate. 

The first Home Mission work of the synod was 
directed from Atlanta by the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee. The Rev. W. T. Matthews was the 
first superintendent. In 1910 the work was placed 
in the hands of the several presbyteries. The work 
was conducted largely through the Pastor-Evangelist 
plan. In 1914 the synod erected its own committee 
on Home Missions and Evangelism, and employed the 
Rev. J. M. Clark, then pastor of the Central Church 
in Shawnee, as superintendent. After working for 
about two years under this plan, the synod was served 
by a regional evangelist, the late Rev. R. A. Brown. 
During several years the synod had no superintendent, 
but the work was ably handled by the Rev. Erskine 
Brantly, the Chairman of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee. 

In 1925 the synod took a progressive step. A recom- 
mendation of the Home Mission Committee was 
adopted which reads: “That the synod elect an Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions to which shall be 
Committed the Home Mission Work, Evangelistic and. 
Church Extension Work of the synod, together with 
the Educational and Sunday-schoo] extension work, 
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That we now undertake to find and employ one or 
more evangelists for the synod, to labor under Synod’s 
Executive Committee of Home Missions.” Pursuant 
to the above, the committee was constituted, and after 
some delays the Rev. W. A. Rolle was selected as 
Synodical Evangelist, which position he now holds, 
and in which he continues to render faithful and suc- 
cessful service. 


As we face the future, there are some discouraging 
features, but the situation is far from hopeless. Ad- 
justments to the changed conditions are being made 
and the work continues to grow. The eager, forward- 
looking youth of the state are being trained for Chris- 
tian leadership and will doubtless exert a powerful 
influence for good, and make a valuable contribution 
to the Kingdom in the years to follow. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church has established 
work in some of the most progressive and important — 
towns in the state, and most of these churches are 
self-supporting. 

Let us accept the challenging task offered by the 
conditions in the “New State,” and consecrate our- 
selves anew to the work. 


Shawnee, Okla. 





Spice Box 


Why do we not have more white ministers among 
the Indians? 

When was Oklahoma made a state? What is 
meant by the term ‘Sooner Spirit”? How many 
of its people are out of the Church? 

When was the Synod of Oklahoma organized? 
How many members now? Who is Synodical 
Evangelist ? 

Name three reasons given by Mr. Moseley to sup- 
port the statement that Oklahoma is the greatest 
field for missionary work in our Church. 

Who is Rev. E. D. Miller? 
children at Goodland last year? 
needed to be there? 

Was our Indian work ever considered as For- 
eign Missions? Why? 

How many of our Presbyterian Indians own oil 

ells in Oklahoma? 

What new plan has been adopted at O. P. C. for 
the coming year? 

Where is Rev. Claude McIntosh pastor, and what 
opportunity challenges our Church in his work ? 

Has the Northern Presbyterian Church covered 
all the field in Oklahoma? What about Durant 
Presbytery ? 

What activity does the Synod of Oklahoma carry 
on at Price’s Falls? 

Where did six Indian boys all win the same prize? 


How many Indian 
How many 
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The Challenge of Oklahoma 


By REV. JOHN WATKINS MOSELEY, Jr. 





The challenge of Oklahoma 
has not passed but is right now 
more appealing, more pressing, 
than ever in its history. It is 
the purpose of this paper to 
vindicate this contention. As 
a great challenge must be voiced 
by a great potency, it is the plea 
of this paper that Oklahoma is 
the greatest field for missionary 
work in the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. 








The greatness of Oklahoma 
as a missionary field for our 
Church arises from a multiplic- 
ity of things. Its very location in 
the republic makes it strategic. 
There run through Oklahoma the great thoroughfares 
of the nation. This can be said of the railroads, but 
I have reference to the highways. These automobile 
highways are the real arteries of the nation. It is 
highway 66 that is called the Main Street of America. 
It is highway 81 which links up the three American 
empires, Canada, United States, and Mexico. These 
highways, with 62 and 77, run through the middle 
of Oklahoma. A wise business man opens his store 
on Main Street, for he knows that people and pounds 
are found on thoroughfares. Why should the Church 
be less concerned with success than the man of affairs? 
A tyro in thought knows that sooner or later the high- 
way will affect the nation. If the Southern Church 
would become a national force it must get a grip on 
national forces. Paul seized the strategic points of 
the Roman Empire and made it possible to Christian- 
ize the Roman world in three centuries. Presbyterian- 
ism must not deal in decades but in centuries, and 
with such a vision must, Paul-like, find expression 
upon the Appian Ways. 

Again, not forgetting that while the Church must 
advance upon its knees, nevertheless its knees must be 
protected from the tragedy of poverty by securing for 
its missionary enterprises a legitimate part of the 
wealth of the world. Oklahoma is the State of illimit- 
able resources. If millions of money must be gotten 
to build thousands of churches, and schools, and hos- 
pitals in exhibition and exemplification of the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, the Church must go where 
the riches grow. A Church can no more grow with- 
out gold than it can grow without grace. Has not 
God said “the silver and gold is mine” as well as 
“my grace is sufficient for thee”? Just the bare re- 
cital of the potential wealth of Oklahoma sounds like 
a dream of Midas. Think of her illimitable resources 
of coal, and oil, and gas, and granite, and asphalt, 
and gypsum, and salt, and sand, and lead, and zinc. 
There is enough sand in her river bottoms and sand 
pits to pave every highway in the Union. Her zinc 
and lead compel the nations of the earth to pay her 





Rev. John Watkins 
Moseley, Jr. 


tribute. Think of her agricultural resources. One 
county raised ten million bushels of wheat. Her cotton 
production has startled the world. Soon, with her 
rayon mills, she will be covering humanity with the 
cloths of Cathay and the colors of the rainbow. This 
year her corn production will doubtless pass the 
70,000,000 bushel crop of 1928, and yet they tell us 
that Oklahoma is not a corn State. Oklahoma has 
not been much of a corn State with cotton farmers, 
but with corn farmers and with acclimated seed it is 
destined to be the corn state of the Union. Every 
product of the soil seems to be successful in Oklahoma. 
It is not wonderful then that her crop values exceed 
two hundred million dollars even in days of depres- 
sion. Most of this wealth is not in any Christian 
Church today, but the door is wide open for the de- 
nomination that will take it. 

Then Oklahoma is Southern. Its population is 
largely from Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. Every Southern 
State has large representation in her population. Even 
settlers from Kansas and Nebraska are largely the 
Southern element who have come back home. This 
Southern population is mostly white. In Oklahoma’s 
2,396,040 there are only 150,000 Negroes, 121,000 
Indians, and 40,000 Foreign-born. These Southern 
white people have been thrust into new opportunities 
of education and competence. They are rapidly reach- 
ing a plane of economic and political leadership. In 
fact in every city of importance you find the Southerner 
a leading factor. The greatest bankers of Oklahoma 
City were Missippians. Public officials from the 
United States Senate down are Southerners. These 
people all speak the language of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church and have a leaning toward the Church 
of their fathers. 

Remember the phrase, “Church of their fathers,” 
for it is the climactic note of this appeal. In Okla- 
homa the bulk of the people were Protestants of the 
puritan type back in the “Old States.” A genera- 
tion in Oklahoma has set them adrift without spiritual 
bearings. Without a religious objective they are run- 
ning pell-mell with moderns. These moderns of Okla- 
homa are not just modernistic but they are those who 
have no attachment to or for Christianity. There are 
thousands of devoted Christians in Oklahoma, but how 
few are they in comparison with her millions of un- 
saved. Statistically there are 500,000 members of the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches in Oklahoma out of 
a population of 2,396,040. Twenty per cent of het 
population enrolled as church members. In Oklahoma 
twenty persons in every hundred are Christians. To 
put it a little different, there are 1,896,000 white peo- 
ple largely Southern that are professedly unsaved. 
What a challenge is this to a Church that believes 1 
immortality and in salvation through the righteousness 
of Christ received by faith alone, and a Church that 
has assumed the responsibility of witness bearing for 
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Christ. If evangelization is the essential task of the 
Church, how can the Southern Presbyterian Church 
be deaf to the Macedonian cry of the millions of un- 
saved in Oklahoma. 

For the last twenty-seven months, by the advice of 
physicians, I have been in retirement. My retirement 
was from the pastorate and not from preaching, for I 
have preached all over Stephens County during that 
period. Stephens County is one of the important 
Southwestern counties. The Southern Presbyterian 
Church has one smal] church in Duncan. I was pas- 
tor here for twelve years. It is now a delightful self- 
supporting church with Rev. Paul B. Freeland as pas- 
tor. This county has a population of 33,000. Twenty- 
five thousand of them are not Christians, though largely 
Scotch-Irish who root themselves sooner or later in 
North and South Carolina. They come immediately 
from Texas, and Arkansas, and Tennessee. These non- 














Christians are in large groups all over the county. Out- 
side of the towns and cities there are only a few func- 
tioning churches of any denomination. Even the Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches have only a few weak and 
non-progressive churches. A county evangelization on 
the Georgia plan seems the method for Stephens 
County. It is my honest conviction that ten Presby- 
terian churches could be organized in this county if 
the ways and means and men could be furnished. 
By men I mean the man who can come for Christ 
rather than currency; the man who has a passion for 
souls and enthusiasm for building up the Kingdom 
along Presbyterian lines. For such success this man 
must surrender himself to the work in hand and for- 
get that there is another church in the world. This 
man is needed in Oklahoma as never before and he 
cannot help but win. 

Duncan, Okla. 





It is a basic fact that God 
answers prayer. We want to 
bring our needs to our friends 
that they may pray for us. 
Hence this article. 


For many years Goodland 
has had a contract with the 
United. States Government 
whereby they paid the school 
out of the Indians’ own tribal 
funds a part of the maintenance 
of twenty-six Chickasaw Indian 
children. Yesterday I received 
from the government a letter 
stating that the Chickasaw funds 
were exhausted, and that there 
would be no further support of these children. On 
my desk is a letter from a widowed mother of three 
Chickasaw children who have been in this school. I 
had told their mother of what was likely to happen 
and suggested that she had better try to make other 
arrangements, but she said that when she informed 
the children, they all cried and said, “We don’t want 
to go anywhere but to Goodland.” These children 
Were all led to Christ here, and to know the story of 
their Christian life and growth would lead any Chris- 
han to pray that they might remain at Goodland. The 
least boy is eight years old and a good preacher now. 
his is the story of nearly every one of our Chickasaw 
children. Has God entrusted you with any of his 
money which he would like to have you invest in con- 
tinuing a work well begun? 





Rev. E. D. Miller 


Needs and Opportunities at 
Goodland Orphanage 


By REV. E. D. MILLER, Superintendent 





We are informed that the money of the Choctaw 
tribe also is about all exhausted. We have been 
having a like contract with the government for 13+ 
Choctaw children. The amount received from the 
government is about one-half of what it takes to main- 
tain and educate a child. 

At one time this year we had 192 children, and 
our year’s average was 173. That the Church may 
know just what its part, in a material way, has been, 
may I say that the net funds received from the Church 
last year cared for just eight children. The remainder, 
to care for 165 children, came from sources outside of 
our Church. We wonder if our Southern Presbyterian 
friends are satisfied with this? 

Last week here on our grounds a high government 
official asked a day school representative how many 
Indian children there were who needed to be in a 
school like this, and his answer was, “There are « 
thousand that ought to be here.” 

Visit us or investigate and you will know that this 
school is Christian. Almost every child is a Chris- 
tian. They are Christians who pray and see their 
prayers answered. ‘The school is a living example 
of a living, prayer-answering God. Just what is it 
worth for time and for eternity to have a perpetual 
Christian home through which 200 children are pass- 
ing? Children otherwise without privilege. Nothinz 
but a close-up study can let you know ‘the type of 
work being done here. For instance, this spring I 
have had quite a number from the little childrens’ 
prayer groups come to me voluntarily and ask me the 
privilege of being baptized and joining the church. 
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Left—Full-blood Indian mother and baby 
Right—Three little Choctaw boys 


To hear the examination they could pass and to see 
how proud they were on being received but confirms 
the wisdom of heeding the words of our Lord when 
he said, “Suffer Little Children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” How it thrills one to hear them recount 
their efforts at leading others to Christ, and of teach- 
ing little new students to pray in English. And to 
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have High School students tell of definite and specific 
answers to prayer. These are experiences that are 
proof positive of something real in life. These are 
some of the unanswerable arguments that a skeptical 
world needs today. 

Here too our Indian children are trained in prac- 
tical living. We practice the divine order of Matt. 
6:33, but also remember the wise Biblical injunction, 
“He that will not work shall not eat.” Every opera- 
tion of farm and home is carried out. We have already, 
June sixteenth, canned about 1,400 gallons of food 
for next winter, and are just well started. This year 
the kitchen and dining-room service will be taken over 
by the students under the Home Economics depart- 
ment. And in all this we learn the beauty of the 
deep spiritual truth that we are co-laborers with God, 
that we are God’s husbandmen and God’s building. 
In fine, we strive to build on the one foundation. that 
is on our Lord Jesus Christ. And in these days of 
tottering empires, all institutions should examine care- 
fully their foundation. Especially should this be true 
of modern education. A careful study of this gives 
the why of the Church School. The opportunity at 
Goodland is to meet a positive economic need of a 
home for the homeless, and with this to meet the 
deeper and more important needs of the souls of our 
children. 


Goodland, Okla. 





Early Days in Oklahoma 


By REV. ERSKINE BRANTLEY, D. D. 


FFORTS to evangelize them had already begun 

before the Indians of the five civilized tribes 

came to the Indian Territory. Soon after the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws came to the lands provided 
for them by treaty between these Nations and the 
United States Government there were missionaries at 
work among them. Some of these missionaries accom- 
panied them on the march, and others followed soon 
after and continued their efforts among them. 

In those early days the work was regarded as Foreign 
Missions. Indeed it was a foreign language that the 
missionaries were required to learn. Interpreters had 
to be employed. Translations of Bibles, hymn books, 
and schools books had to be made for the use of a 
people of foreign speech. While there was but little 
difference between the Choctaw and Chickasaw lan- 
guages, and while the same Bible and hymn book could 
be used in common, it was far otherwise in other 
tribes. These two tribes had formerly been one Nation, 
but had become divided in some political disagreement, 
and founded two distinct Nations with separate gov- 
ernments, customs, and institutions. 

Until about 1904, all the lands of these tribes were 
held in common as tribal lands. The mineral lands 
were segregated from agricultural lands and were not 


subject to allotment and divisions but were held for the 
benefit of the Nations. The products of such lands 
were sold and proceeds held in the National treasury 
for the Indian people. 

Many railroads obtained franchises in the territory 
and built railroads, promoted towns along their lines, 
and induced settlers to take up their abodes in these 
towns and villages. Many of these became thriving 
communities. Here churches and schools sprang up. 
Some of these towns were incorporated and became im- 
portant centers. 

In the allotment of the land to the Indian people, 
families, churches, and communities that had formerly 
been consolidated into quiet neighborhoods were often 
divided and scattered. Much work which had been 
accomplished by the early missionaries was broken up 
and dissipated. Those missionaries had wrought well 
and had left the impress of their consecrated efforts 
upon the people among whom they labored. 

Oklahoma became a State in 1907. The time was 
already ripe for a more aggressive and more extended 
evangelism. The rapid influx of people from other 


States furnished material ready for the organization of 
churches among the White people, especially in the vil- 
lages and towns along the railroads. 
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The multiplication of churches during a few years 
has hardly been excelled in any evangelistic field 
within the bounds of the General Assembly. Many 
self-sustaining churches have been established. Two 
educational institutions have been sustained, and prop- 
erty in these school plants at Goodland Indian In- 
dustrial School and Orphanage and Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College for Girls at Durant amounts to nearly 
$500,000. The product of these institutions is equal 
in quality to institutions of like grade anywhere in the 
surrounding States. 

A heritage has been received by Oklahoma Presby- 
terians and will be transmitted to posterity. The self- 
denying men and women who have devoted their efforts 
as missionaries, pastors, and teachers in preaching and 
teaching the gospel to the poor, and laying the founda- 
tions, have labored and are still laboring successfully 
and hopefully in one of the most difficult fields of our 
whole General Assembly. ‘These men and women re- 
alize that the work is the Lord’s, and is carried on by 
them under the leadership of his Spirit. 

Many native preachers have labored among the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people. Within the last thirty 
years some of the best of these native preachers have 
been called to pass through trials and afflictions in the 
loss of friends and loved ones, and the dissolution and 
scattering of the churches for which they had labored 











Presbyterian Church, Weatherford, Okla. 


and sacrificed. Many of these will be permitted to 
walk in white. Unnoticed here too often in the so- 
called progressive movements that came with the domi- 
nance of a new race and an unaccustomed civilization, 
they will shine with a brightness of martyrs in eternity. 
Some of these men not only are remembered by their 
own people but will always be held in esteem by their 
White neighbors who knew and loved them. 


Antlers, Okla. 









‘Very, Very Thankful” 


By REV. NELSON WOLFE, Indian Pastor 
















Three Presbyterian Indian Minis- 
ters: Rev. James Holden, Rev. 
Nelson Wolfe, and Rev. John 
Holden. 


HE work in Indian Presbytery is all in the coun- 

try. Referring to the work of the Presbytery, I 
_ _ will say that just now there is not much headway, 
it is in a stand-still condition. The first great need 
the Presbytery has now is trained leaders and work- 
€ts, especially among the younger Indians. The older 
Indians are passing away, and the younger generation 


who have been away to school are coming back but are 
not taking to the ways of the older trained workers. 
Leaders who can compete with the energy of the 
younger Indians are needed. Those churches are gain- 
ing some ground where there are young men and 
women, who, though not trained, are putting forth all 
their effort. 

The fact that we sorely need trained leaders in the 
Presbytery is manifested by the much good accom- 
plished by the able services of Miss Fincher and Dr. 
Rolle among us for just a short period at a time. 
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There was a time when the Indians in the Presby- 
tery had some money and the work in the churches 
prospered. At that time the native ministers received 
only $75.00 per year aid from the Home Mission 
Committee in Atlanta, and yet they got along fairly 
well, But now the Indians are broke, flat broke. For 
that reason they cannot carry on the work of the 
Church as before, even though the ministers are now 
receiving $400 a year aid from the Committee at At- 
lanta. 

Belief has been among the people that the Indians 


October, 1932 


in Oklahoma all own oil wells. It is not so. There 
is not one of them in Indian Presbytery owns an oi] 
well. We are very, very thankful to Home Mission 
Committee for what it has done for us. And now in 
these times of depression we need the more its aid. 
There can yet be much more good accomplished in 
Indian Presbytery if only we can secure workers and 
leaders, and not workers and leaders only, but stayer; 
in the work. 


Fillmore, Okla. 
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By ANNE R. SEMPLE 





Six Oklahoma Presbyterian graduates, five are 
Choctaw Indians 


N ADDITION to the Junior College course, which 
it has offered for many years, the Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College for Girls, Durant, Okla., has un- 
dertaken a new Home Mission project which merits 
the interest and prayers of our entire Southern Presbv- 
terian Church, for it concerns our work among the 
Indians boys and girls of Oklahoma. While the col- 
lege course continues as formerly, Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College also provides a home and religious in- 
struction for more than fifty Indian children and young 
people who attend the training school of the Southern 
State Teachers’ College in Durant. 

For some time Mr. Ben H. Dwight, chief of the 
Choctaw nation in Oklahoma, has been deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of Indian education, and 





largely through his efforts and the efforts of Dr. E. 
Hotchkin, President, and other interested persons, 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College has entered into this 
agreement with the government, which is in the nature 
of an experiment by the Department of Indian Affairs. 
It is in keeping with the policy of this Department to 
discontinue as soon as possible the education of the 
Indian youth of today in segregated units in the board- 
ing schools now provided for them. Those who direct 
the policy of Indian education feel that the Indian 
boys and girls should be taught to compete success- 
fully with the white children in all branches of edu- 
cation and progress, in order that they may more 
surely enjoy the economic security and social progress 
of the white children, sharing with them the advantages 
offered. 

Many Indian children in Southeastern Oklahoma 
are unable to attend school for various reasons. Dis- 
tance from schools, the handicaps of poverty, such as 
lack of proper clothing, books, food, and other neces- 
sities, make it hard to get them into the district schools. 
Natural reticence, fear of criticisms, and lack of un- 
derstanding between school boards, teachers, and 
Indian patrons all figure in the fact that hundreds of 
these children are not in the schools of the districts to 
which they belong. One day school representative, 
who assisted in bringing to Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College the fifty and more now enrolled, remarked that 
he could get five hundred just such children who are 
in real need of the instruction, care, attention, and 
direction which only a state institution and a Christian 
boarding home can give. 

For the first time in many years Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College has both boys and girls living on the 
campus. They range in age from six to twenty-one. 
Most of them are still in the grades, though a small 
group are in college. During the week before the open- 
ing of summer school, as the day school representative 
brought these children in larger or smaller groups to 
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Missions 


the door, the workers were entertained, or perhaps sad- 
dened, by incidents connected with the arrival of the 
boys and girls. Many of them came from homes where 
actual want has played an important role in the past 
few years. ‘Three little boys were brought from a 
home where a father and a fourteen-year-old step- 
mother were making an effort to keep the family to- 
gether on a diet of cornmeal, greens, and water. One 
afternoon late, the day school representative arrived 
with a car full of children. After supper he spoke to 
one of the boys about going upstairs to the front hall 
to get for the group “their things.” One of the 
matrons overhead the remark, and was much surprised 
to learn that the entire collection of “things” for nine 
children consisted of one pair of worn shoes and a 
somewhat battered straw hat! 

The Indian penchant for picturesque names afforded 
another humcrous incident. Ome of the workers, walk- 
ing up to a group of boys, asked the name of one of 
the older children. ‘Woodrow Wilson” was the reply. 
Turning to another, she again inquired, and this time 
the answer came, “Simon Peter.” A third boy, in true 
Indian fashion, without a smile, gave the information 
that his name was “Jesse James.” ‘The worker drew 
the conclusion that Simon Peter had evidently fallen 
into bad company, and did not risk another question. 
“Hoot Gibson,” a little boy of six, was one of the 
first to arrive. The Indian custom of using the father’s 
given name for the child’s surname accounts for many 
queer combinations, such as “Anderson Jim,” ‘Willie 
Jim,” and “Sammy Billy.” Others have kept their 
real Indian names, three of the group bearing the name 
of “Kaneubbe.”’ 

During the first week of June a number of dis- 
tinguished men from the Department of Indian Affairs 
at Washington came to visit Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College. While here they also visited the training 
school at the Teachers’ College where these children 
attend school. It was just a coincidence—a happy 
one—that a full-blood Choctaw girl, a graduate of 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, who has been educated 
by a Sunday-school class in Franklin, Tenn., was con- 
ducting the recitation in one of the grade schoolrooms 
as a part of her practice-teaching project. Here was 
a quiet, unassuming, but attractive Indian girl, tak- 
ing charge of a recitation in a way which would have 
eone credit to any student in education. Her family 


name was one which was familiar to some of the visit- 
ing men, and they were delighted to find her now in 
a position to be self-supporting in a capable, efficient 
way. She was then in residence in Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College, working toward her A. B. degree with 
a view to teaching this year. She will, without a doubt, 
fill in an admirable way a teaching position in one of 
the district schools of Southeastern Oklahoma, where 
Indian children are taught. 

The inspectors found in this girl an example of 
the good work done by Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege in preparing these poor, but capable and intelli- 
gent girls to become self-supporting Christian workers 
who contribute their part to the advancement of their 
people. Without the help of the interested friends of 
Franklin, Tenn., this girl would still be in a home 
where the most wretched poverty would prevent her 
from having more than a grade school education. 

The excellent work made possible by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary through the Mary Semple Hotchkin Endow- 
ment Fund will now extend to these underprivileged 
children, as well as to the junior college girls. This 
fund provides for two Bible teachers during the reg- 
ular school session, Misses Sarah Hamilton and Sammy 
D. Hogue. The opportunity for missionary work offers 
a real challenge. During the summer term Miss Hogue 
remained at Oklahoma Presbyterian College, and with 
the cooperation of Mrs. Lucy K. Forest, sister of the 
President, the work of religious education went forward 
in a unique and profitable way. Sunday school, vesper 
services, daily evening prayers, and a Bible class for 
the collegs department, provided Christian training of 
an informal nature. The response from the children 
was excellent, for the Indian has inherited a deeply 
spiritual nature. One bright faced little boy of nine 
had never heard of Sunday school; and the first day 
of his stay at Oklahoma Presbyterian College was more 
than a novelty to him when he met with the others 
for the regular services. It is the express wish of those 
who are directing this experiment that religious edu- 
cation be stressed. And it is the prayer of all who 
love Oklahoma Presbyterian College that every mem- 
ber of our Southern Presbyterian Church will remem- 
ber this work in intercession before the “throne of 
grace.” 


Durant, Okla. 
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The Challenge of a Great Opportunity 


By REV. CLAUDE McINTOSH 





Many people of 
good judgment 
have expressed the 
opinion that no- 
where within the 
bounds of our 
whole Southern 
Presbyterian 
Church is there an 
opportunity as 
challenging and 
as needy as that 
of the Irving Place Southern Presbyterian Church in 
Tulsa, Okla. This opportunity will not last much 
longer, and to lose it will be a reflection upon our great 
denomination. This is not the opinion only of the 
pastor in charge but of every church leader who has 
visited this field and gone over the situation as it 
presents itself. 

There are several facts that have been considered 
in drawing the conclusion stated above. First of all, 
Oklahoma is primarily a Southern State. Thousands 
of Southerners are living here in Tulsa, and the out- 
standing men in nearly every line in the State are 
Southern men. Many of these people in Tulsa are 
Presbyterians; they are of our persuasion, and because 
they did not find a Southern Presbyterian Church in 
Tulsa, they have gone into other denominations. It 
has been estimated by those in a position to know, 
that at times there have been upwards of a thousand 
Southern Presbyterians in the First Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., in Tulsa. Southern Presbyterians 
are still coming to Tulsa, and they will continue 
to come. If we are to reach them and give them a 
church home in this great metropolitan city when they 
come, we must have a church building. 

The Irving Place community, where our mission is 
located, is one of the best residential sections of the 
city. It is fifteen blocks from the down-town business 
section of Tulsa and is composed of a population of 
4,500 people, with ours the only church of any de- 
nomination among them. The people are a high type, 
and can be interested in our work if we had a respect- 
able building. The steady growth of the church evi- 
dences the possibility of this. In 1930 the church had 
35 members, in 1931 we had 42, at present we have 
65. The Sunday school has an enrollment of 150, 
with an average attendance of well over 100. 

Tulsa is a permanent, thriving, throbbing city of 
140,000 population, and offers splendid opportunities 
for one or two more missions of our Church in strategic 
points, if we had the money to commence the mis- 
sions. Tulsa is the oil and air capital of the world, 
and is a city of beautiful churches and splendid homes, 
but none of the wealth is in our Church. Several 
years ago practically every denomination put on pre- 
tentious building programs, and have been at the strain- 








Building now occupied by Irving 
Place Presbyterian Church 


ing point since then to pay their debts, and this pre- 
vents our getting any financial help locally. 

In this great city every known sect and ism exists, 
but there are a great many people in Irving Place who 
do not belong to any church of any kind and offer our 
Church a splendid oppportunity. Ours is also an op- 
portunity to give a sane constructive training and 
teaching of the sound fundamental Christian faith 
where it is needed. 

At present our greatest need is for an adequate 
church building and home. The building we now 
use is the only one available, and if we were notified 





Vacation Bible School, Irving Place Church 


to vacate, we do not know what we would do. It is 
an old deserted office and storeroom, very uncomfort- 
able and unattractive and badly located, and not at 
all in keeping with the community. It does not give 
an impression of the permancy of our work, and can- 
not draw the people. We have been told by many that 
if we had a permanent church home, even if it were 
a large residence converted into a church building, our 
membership and Sunday school would both more than 
double in a very few months. Our people are poor, 
yet they are trying to raise a building fund. This is 
a very slow proposition at present. With a church 
home we believe this would soon become a self-sup- 
porting church, and would reach out to establish the 
other missions needed in Tulsa. Real estate is cheaper 
right now than it has ever been or will be again in 
Tulsa. Someone wishing to perpetuate the memory of 
a loved one or friend could find no better opportunity 
or place to establish a memorial that would last for 
all eternity than in the erection of a church buildin; 
here for the Irving Place Southern Presbyterian Church 
and the glory of God on the far-flung frontier cf 
our Church. This is the challenge of a great oppor- 
tunity to our whole Church. Surely God will answer 
our prayers and raise up a friend somewhere who 
wants to invest some money for his glory and the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of Christ by helping 4 
struggling church to get a much needed building in 
this growing empire of the west where souls will be 
saved for all eternity. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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Home Missions in Durant Presbytery 


By REV. WM. N. SHOLL, D. D., Chairman Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee 


EK HAVE been reading with a great deal of 
interest and appreciation the recent articles in 

_. THE SURVEY touching the work of Home 

Missions in our various synods and _presbyteries. 
These articles have been inspiring and should be eye- 
openers as to what has been and can be done in the 
great Home Mission fields of our Church. Truly it 
can be said of the entire territory covered by our 
Southern Presbyterian Church that, “The fields are 
white unto the harvest.” 
_ The synod to which I belong is certainly no excep- 
tion to this truth. In fact, there is no greater Home 
Mission field than Oklahoma. While in nearly all 
the other synods of our Church the proportion of 
church membership to the population is around fifty 
per cent, Oklahoma’s proportion is less than twenty- 
five per cent, according to the highest estimates. The 
more than seventy-five per cent of unevangelized peo- 
ple in this great state surely constitutes a challenge to 
the Christian forces of our land. 

Possibly, it would be well to remind many who might 
perchance read these lines, that the Southern Presby- 
terlan Church is not stepping aside from its real 
Work in taking a part in the evangelization of Okla- 


homa. There is an impression in the minds of some 
that the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has preempted 
the field that could be occupied legitimately by Pres- 
byterians. While it is true that our great sister Church 
has accomplished a noble work, for which it should 
be warmly commended, it is also true that there is 
much virgin territory that it has left practically un- 
touched. This is particularly true of the territory 
that is covered by the Presbytery of Durant. Here are 
many excellent openings, if sufficient resources of men 
and money could be commanded. A number of te- 
cent investments in pioneer work on the part of the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Committee have been richly 
rewarded. 

For example, in Wewoka, a splendid county seat 
and oil town of more than ten thousand population, 
there was no organized Presbyterian church, just five 
years ago. In the winter of 1928, Dr. Wm. A. Rolle, 
our Synodical evangelist, got together a few earnest 
spirits in the courthouse, and, after preaching several 
days, organized a church of some thirty charter mem- 
bers. The work there has grown constantly. Today 
there is a self-supporting membership of nearly one 
hundred and fifty, and a very attractive brick church, 
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There are several facts that have been considered 
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standing men in nearly every line in the State are 
Southern men. Many of these people in Tulsa are 
Presbyterians; they are of our persuasion, and because 
they did not find a Southern Presbyterian Church in 
Tulsa, they have gone into other denominations. It 
has been estimated by those in a position to know, 
that at times there have been upwards of a thousand 
Southern Presbyterians in the First Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., in Tulsa. Southern Presbyterians 
are still coming to Tulsa, and they will continue 
to come. If we are to reach them and give them a 
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come, we must have a church building. 
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ing point since then to pay their debts, and this pre- 
vents our getting any financial help locally. 

In this great “city every known sect and ism exists, 
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do not belong to any church of any kind and offer our 
Church a splendid oppportunity. Ours is also an op- 
portunity to give a sane constructive training and 
teaching of the sound fundamental Christian faith 
where it is needed. 

At present our greatest need is for an adequate 
church building and home. The building we now 
use is the only one available, and if we were notified 
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an old deserted office and storeroom, very uncomfort- 
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an impression of the permancy of our work, and can- 
not draw the people. We have been told by many that 
if we had a permanent church home, even if it were 
a large residence converted into a church building, our 
membership and Sunday school would both more than 
double in a very few months. Our people are poor, 
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Home Missions in Durant Presbytery 


By REV. WM. N. SHOLL, D. D., Chairman Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee 


E HAVE been reading with a great deal of 
interest and appreciation the recent articles in 

__ THE SURVEY touching the work of Home 

Missions in our various synods and _presbyteries. 
These articles have been inspiring and should be eye- 
openers as to what has been and can be done in the 
great Home Mission fields of our Church. Truly it 
can be said of the entire territory covered by our 
Southern Presbyterian Church that, “The fields are 
white unto the harvest.” 
_ The synod to which I belong is certainly no excep- 
tion to this truth, In fact, there is no greater Home 
Mission field than Oklahoma. While in nearly all 
the other synods of our Church the proportion of 
church membership to the population is around fifty 
per cent, Oklahoma’s proportion is less than twenty- 
live per cent, according to the highest estimates. The 
more than seventy-five per cent of unevangelized peo- 
ple in this great state surely constitutes a challenge to 
the Christian forces of our land. 

Possibly, it would be well to remind many who might 
perchance read these lines, that the Southern Presby- 
terlan Church is not stepping aside from its real 
Work in taking a part in the evangelization of Okla- 


homa. There is an impression in the minds of some 
that the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has preempted 
the field that could be occupied legitimately by Pres- 
byterians. While it is true that our great sister Church 
has accomplished a noble work, for which it should 
be warmly commended, it is also true that there is 
much virgin territory that it has left practically un- 
touched. This is particularly true of the territory 
that is covered by the Presbytery of Durant. Here are 
many excellent openings, if sufficient resources of men 
and money could be commanded. A number of te- 
cent investments in pioneer work on the part of the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Committee have been richly 
rewarded. 

For example, in Wewoka, a splendid county seat 
and oil town of more than ten thousand population, 
there was no organized Presbyterian church, just five 
years ago. In the winter of 1928, Dr. Wm. A. Rolle, 
our Synodical evangelist, got together a few earnest 
spirits in the courthouse, and, after preaching several 
days, organized a church of some thirty charter mem- 
bers. The work there has grown constantly. Today 
there is a self-supporting membership of nearly one 
hundred and fifty, and a very attractive brick church, 
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erected at a cost of twelve thousand dollars and on 
which there is only a small debt. A year or two be- 
fore the beginning of the Wewoka Church, an organi- 
zation was started at Holdenville, a thriving agricul- 
tural and oil town of some eight thousand people. 
Here, also, a beautiful brick church has been erected 
and the membership has grown to over one hundred. 
At Sulphur, another excellent town, and one of the 
greatest health resorts in the southwest, a substantial 
membership has doubled within the last three years. 
Some four or five years ago a choice residence district 
was located in Tulsa in which there was no church of 
any kind. A mission Sunday school was started and 
later on a church was organized. Today more than 
one hundred and fifty are enrolled in the Sunday 
school and the church membership continues to grow. 
It is hoped a suitable church building can be erected. 
here before a great while. Another interesting Home 
Mission development in Durant Presbytery is the East 
Side Church in the town of Durant. Here, in a 
greatly neglected district, a noble work has been car- 
ried on of recent years until now there is a splendid 
Sunday school and a resident church membership of 
one hundred and forty. These are only the more 
outstanding examples of the success of Home Mission 
work in Durant Presbytery. There are other fields in 
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which a noble and far-reaching work has been carried 
on, but where conditions have been not so favorable 
for marked outward growth. 

Our Home Mission force consists of Reverends 
Erskine Brantly, D. D., J. H. Bellot, H. C. Casey, 
R. R. Craig, Edgar Graham, Claude McIntosh, and 
W. H. Wakefield. No finer or more consecrated group 
of workers can be found in any Home Mission field 
of the Church. Rev. Wm. A. Rolle, D. D., our 
Synodical Evangelist, has also accomplished a great 
work in our presbytery, and his administrative and 
evangelistic labors become more and more effective, 
Our deepest gratitude is also due the Assembly’s Home 
‘Mission Committee, without whose generous and con- 
sistent help nearly all of our work would have been 
impossible. 

We take this opportunity to greet our fellow work- 
ers in all sections of the Church and to express our 
appreciation of your noble, self-sacrificing, and suc- 
cessful labors in the great Home Mission field. We 
earnestly hope that vou will often bear in mind the 
great and needy work in Oklahoma, and that you 
will constantly remember us in your petitions at the 
Throne of Grace. 


Durant, Okla. 





The Oklahoma 


Presbyterian Summer Assembly 
By MRS. EFFIE M. RALLS 


HE Oklahoma Presbyterian Assembly is the 

official organization of the Synod of Oklahoma 

for the promotion and maintenance of its sum- 
mer conferences. It was organized fifteen years ago 
and has been faithfully and effectively serving the 
cause of Presbyterianism through these channels ever 
since. 

The Assembly offers annually, simultaneously, 
through the regular church organizations, five distinct 
conferences, separately operated and fully standardized, 
with accredited teachers offering approved courses to- 
ward Conference Diplomas, for which six required units 
and three electives are required. 

These conferences have been held during the last 
ten days of July, or near that time, at Prices Falls, 
in the Arbuckle Mountains, about seven miles south 
of Davis, Okla. 

Annual gatherings of the Church for religious activ- 
ity and worship are not a present-day innovation, but 
are backed by God’s Word as a Scriptural method of 
making strong the Kingdom. In ancient times God’s 
people all met in one place according to divine ap- 
pointment at their Passover, at Pentecost, and at the 
Feast of the Tabernacles. These three annual meet- 
ings for worship continued throughout the whole Bible 


period, from the days of Moses to the day of Pente- 
cost. To these gatherings came the people from every 
part of the country to celebrate the great annual fes- 
tivals ordained in the Mosaic Law. These pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem, with their pleasant out-door life, 
introduced needed variety into the ancient lives of 
the Israelites, and served a number of important ends. 
The summer Encampments are providing for all the 
people of the Church, in a great measure, this same 
spiritual means of meeting and planning for its ever- 
growing needs, and are proving to be centers of re- 
ligious education and unification for the whole laity, 
enthusing and inspiring the whole Church to wider 
usefulness. 

The first Encampment was organized and set up by 
the Woman’s Synodical in the summer of 1918. At 
this meeting a permanent Encampment organization 
was effected, known as “The Oklahoma Presbyterian 
Assembly,” controlled by a Board of Directors, elected 
by the Assembly. Since its organization this Directo- 


rate has been enlarged to fifteen. 

The present officers are Rev. Chris Matheson, Shaw- 
nee, President; Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, Goodland, 
Business Manager; Dr. Wm. A. Rolle, Norman, Field 
Secretary; Miss Dorothy Fincher, Assistant Field Sec- 
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retary; Mrs. G. T. Ralls, Corresponding Secretary and 
Historian. 

The five distinct conferences operated by the As- 
sembly through their respective state organizations with 
their Directors are: Young People, Rev. Claude 
McIntosh, Tulsa; Ministers and Laymen, Dr. Wm. 
A. Rolle, Norman; Synodical, Mrs. Wilbur Garvin, 
Lawton; Intermediates, Rev. C. B. Robinson, Altus; 
and Juniors, Miss Marie Wauchope, Shawnee. 

The plan of these conferences is that generally fol- 
lowed by similar organizations. The mornings are 
spent in educational work in the classroom under the 
direction of the most capable instructors procurable. 
The subjects offered vary somewhat from year to year, 
but always include the Bible, Methods of Church 
Work, Presbyterianism, Missions, Stewardship and 
other kindred, practical, religious subjects. The after- 
noons are spent in rest, recreation, and organized 
sports. The evenings are given to devotional, inspira- 
tional and social programs. 

It would be difficult to say in just what phase of 
the Encampment program lies its greatest power, but 
perhaps most people would agree that God’s power is 
most manifest at the night services through his preached 
Word. To the writer these evening sermons, with their 
preludes of devotion and praise, are like a glimpse 
and breath of Heaven. For the bringing of the Word, 
the most gifted messengers are sought at home and 
abroad. Every one in the Camp assembles in the 
great open-air tabernacle to participate in these beau- 
tiful evening services, where all are given an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression in praise, worship and song. 
Here, with such an environment, the “Man of God” 
easily stirs his hearers to a new appreciation of Na- 
ture’s God, and a wonderful new desire to serve him 
as never before. 
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A recent feature is our annual Encampment paper, 
known as “The Encampment Advocate.” It is a four- 
column quarto with supplement, resembling, but some- 
what larger than our Sunday-school paper, “Onward.” 
It is printed each year at the close of Encampment 
and carries the story of the Conferences in full, with 
many interesting side lights and personal sketches. The 
first edition made its appearance four years ago and 
was enthusiastically received. It is widely circulated 
throughout the synod each year, carrying the activitics 
and achievements of the Encampment to the whole 
Church. One other very essential and happy feature 
of the Camp, the Community Dining Hall, is in 
charge of our capable and gracious Business Manager, 
Rev. R. M. Firebaugh. Here he and his charming 
wife preside at every meal and see that “a happy time 
is had by all.” 

After fifteen years of loving sacrificial service to the 
cause of Presbyterianism in Oklahoma, the Assembly 
has made itself indispensable to the Church. No one 
could call such an institution a fifth wheel in the 
Presbyterian ecclesiastical system of Oklahoma. In- 
stead, countless ones who have tasted its benefits will 
rise to call it blessed and testify that it is a greatly- 
needed and much-loved dynamic missionary organiza- 
tion, reaching to the very bounds of synod and often 
beyond with its enriching, unifying, educational, and 
spiritual influences. 

So when the scorching rays of the July sun begin 
to blight and blister, and the dry, hot winds parch 
and burn, when the body begins to lag and spirits 
droop, longing like the hart for the water brooks, we 
Oklahoma Presbyterians say to our brethren, “Let 
us go up unto the hills.” 


Coalgate, Okla. 





Textbooks Recommended: 





Mission Study—Oct. 12--Nov. 20 


Adults and Young People, The Red Man’s Trail. 

Intermediates, Three Arrows, The Young Buffalo Hunter. 

Juniors, Many Moons Ago and Now. 

Beginner and Primary, Children of the Great Spirit, Indian Play- 
mates of Navajo Land and Teaching Pictures. 


Order books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Order package of material for Leaders (25 cts.) from Educational 
Department of Home Missions, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 



















A Bible School 
at 


Old Bennington Indian Church 


By MRS. R. M. FIREBAUGH 


LD Bennington Church—‘Old Church,” as it 
is commonly known—is one of the first churches 
organized in Indian Presbytery. Twenty years 

ago this: rural church had an active membership of 
sixty, and a large constituency. Today there are only 
fifteen resident members, many of the old members have 
passed away, and now no one preaches there except 
Mr. Firebaugh, one Sunday a month. The Presby- 
terians believe in the perseverance of the saints, so we 
hold on, knowing that Paul may preach, Apollos 
water, but God alone can give the increase. 

We have just completed an eleven-days meeting and 
a Daily Vacation Bible School there. About forty 
children attended the Bible School, many of them 
walking three and four miles. Some of these are 
Indians, some White, some landowners, some of the 
tenant class. A finer or more enthusiastic group was 
never gathered in the capacity of a Bible School. It 
was all so new to them, but they showed keen in- 
terest from the first, several pleading with us to let 
them bring their lunches and spend the day at the 
church. The daily program consisted of a worship 
period, followed by memory work, Bible stories, habit 
talks, and craft work, interspersed with appropriate 
songs and drills. The closing program was attended 
by a large audience, having come for miles away, some 
in cars, some in trucks, and many in wagons drawn 
by mule teams. It was a very inspiring sight to see 
the expectant look on the faces of old men and 
women, middle-aged and children, assembled under 
the ancient trees that surround the old church. This 
sanctuary has in days gone by stirred the hearts of 
thousands of wayfaring men, and today the old gos- 
pel that has been preached from it is still enshrined 
in the hearts of these people of God. 

Much interest was shown in the Bible memory work. 
Six boys about eleven years old contested for a fifty 
cent piece. The contest was so keen and so close 
that it was decided to give all six boys a half dollar 
piece. The Word hidden in the hearts of these boys 
and girls will drive out sin, and bear fruit in years 
to come. Old Bennington has asked for another Bible 
School next year, of a longer duration and with more 
helpers. 

A revival service is always held at night while the 
Vacation Bible School is held in the mornings. No 
better publicity can be given than through the chil- 
dren. The rural districts are hungering for the Word 
of God. Whole families, after working hard all day 
chopping cotton or harvesting oats, drive miles in their 
wagons to attend service. One dear mother said she 
wished the service might continue throughout the night. 

















Rev. and Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh. Mr. Firebaugh is 
Superintendent of Home Missions in Indian Presby- 
tery and was ordained on this spot twenty years ago 
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Vacation Bible School at Beach Tree Indian Church 


Several times the services were prolonged until eleven 
o’clock, without a Eutychus being discovered in the 
congregation. 

Truly the harvest is great in Indian Presbytery. 
Volunteers for service to these underprivileged and 
needy people are many, but no means to pay them. 
The Committee at Atlanta tells us that it is decidedly 
poor taste to even ask for other workers with financial 
conditions as they are today. 

These same conditions exist in the eighteen rural 
churches in Indian Presbytery. All are crying for 
Bible Schools and preaching services. Other denomi- 
nations have withdrawn. It was the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries who came with the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws in 1832. For a short period of time the field 
in Indian Territory was ours. The same condition 
exists today. What are we Southern Presbyterians 
going to do about it? Oh, that we might all hear 
the call of service, and bring our gifts until our Home 
‘Mission Committee sends out the proclamation, “Let 
neither man nor woman make any more work for the 
offering of the Sanctuary.” 

Goodland, Okla. 
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Manuel Went to Tex.-Mex. 


By MRS. J. W. SKINNER 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


This story will be interesting to the Juniors, as they are helping to support the Cactus 
Club—the Young People’s Home Mission Objective this year. 


Mrs. Skinner was the wife of the late Rev. 


J. W. Skinner, D. D., builder of Tex.-Mex., at Kingsville, Texas, and the incident related here is a true 


story. 
the press.) 


N SUNNY Spain, about twenty-five years ago, there 

dwelt a young priest. Nearby the monastery in 

which he lived was a convent, and here lived a 
young nun. This young nun was gifted with a beau- 
tiful voice, and one Sunday afternoon at a sacred 
concert, the priest saw the young “Sister” and heard 
her sing. He fell in love with her forthwith, and in 
some way unknown to all except lovers, they con- 
trived to meet. Convent walls, be they ever so thick, 
offer no barrier to Cupid! In time they escaped their 
confinement and were married. Following this sacrile- 
gious act, they were excommunicated. However, 
Mexico offered an asylum, and there they went and 
established their own home. Two children came to 
bless their union—a girl and a boy. Since they were 
cast out of their own church, they went to no other, 
nor believed anything, and these two children were 
brought up “without benefit of clergy.” 

This little story is about their little boy, Manuel. 
He came to Tex.-Mex. about four years ago and stayed 
with us one year. After school closed he went home, 
and the following September didn’t return as we ex- 
pected. A year passed and we heard nothing from 
him. The next September he returned, saying that he 
had spent the year in Saint Louis playing for a mov- 
ing picture theatre. He is a talented musician. But 
after being away a year, he seemed sadly changed; he 
talked agnosticism, and he ridiculed the Bible and 
the Church. He would gather the boys in his room 
and expound his theories. The other boys felt that 


We received word that Mrs. Skinner had passed away just as we were preparing this little story for 


they were not experienced nor wise enough to refute 
his arguments, and finally became so distressed that 
they appointed a committee of boys to come to Dr. 
Skinner about it. They asked him to preach a sermon 
that would show Manuel where he was wrong. In 
time, Dr. Skinner did so, taking for his subject, ‘This 
beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee.” 
Manuel sat with hands folded and eyes fixed on the 
speaker. At the close of the service, he called the 
boys around him and said, “Boys, I was mistaken. 
Doctor has shown me where I was wrong. I’m sorry 
I talked to you as I did.” 

Saul’s conversion on the Damascus road was no 
more sudden nor complete. The scales of unbelief 
fell from that boy’s spiritual eyes. A week later he 
came to Dr. Skinner and said, “Doctor, I want to join 
the church and don’t know how to go about it. Will 
you show me?” 

Manuel is now a member of the Mexican Presby- 
terian church in Kingsville. He is also a graduate 
of Tex.-Mex. 

Is Tex.-Mex. worth while? At the end of eighteen 
and a half years I am more than ever convinced of 
its worth-whileness! 

I could tell you of many lives redeemed—‘“brands 
snatched from the burning,” and of good Christian 
citizens made from aimless, worthless lives. Our 
Church cannot afford to let this important work lapse 
or be handicapped because of lack of funds. 

Kingsville, Texas. 





Junior Home Mission Program 


CaLL to WorsHip—“I Would Be True,” 
soitly, Premier Hymns, No. 63.) 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—“Light up the World for Jesus.” 

Minutes. 

Rott Catt—Answer with a Bible verse. 

Business AND OFFERING. 

Sonc—“Christ for the World We Sing.” 

Scripture Reaprinc—Psalm 146. 

StorY—‘Manuel Went To Tex.-Mex.” 

CoMMENTS By Leader about the Cactus Club. 
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(played BrBLeE Dritt— 


Psalms 23:1 Isaiah 55:6 
John 1.:1 Psalms 19:1 

I Corinthians 13:13 John 14:14, 15 
John 6:48 Matthew 5:8 


Psalms 24:1 I John 3:7 
Citost WitH THE MizpaH BENEDICTION. 


SUGGESTIONS 
The leader may ask some questions regarding the 
two Mexican Schools in Texas—the Young People’s 
Home Mission Objective for this year. Playlet and 
leaflets on the “Cactus Club” may be secured from the 
Educational Department, 801—101 Marietta Street, At- 
lanta. 
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Taking Steep Grades in Korea 


By L. T. NEWLAND, Kwangju, Korea 


at one of their great factories where all the new 

designs in both engine and bodies are given a 

thorough trial before they are accepted and built 
into cars for the trade. Here are found hills steeper 
than the steepest road, mud holes deeper than the softest 
swamp, and a stretch of loose sand that strains the 
engines to the breaking point. Only those machines 
that are able to surmount these difficulties are thought 
good enough to be submitted to the driving demands of 
a nation-wide clientele. 

The Church of Christ in Korea has had some hard 
roads to take on high or second during the thirty-five 
years she has been in existence in South Chulla. There 
have been the steep grades of intense persecution, the 
sharp curves of a definite change in certain policies of 
Church activity, and the slough of a threatened mate- 
rialistic invasion, all of which have been successfully 
overcome; but three years ago she entered the deep 
sands of financial difficulties which have grown ever 
worse and which-reached its deepest depth this past 
year. 

Truly these have — the days to try the fiber and 
stuff. of. the soul. of any people and to search out the 
weak spots in any organization of. Church or society. 
:TO say.that the Church stood thestrain and is emerg- 


ie General Motors have built a testing ground 


‘ing victorious is to dismiss ‘with a ‘scant. word one of 


the great achievements of the Church..in. these modern 
times. 

We are still ploughing through sand and are still 
covered with the dust and the caked sweat of the 
gruelling toil, so we do not yet appreciate just what 
has been accomplished, but the “well done” of our 
Lord is more than enheartment, it is real praise. 

All who travel through the country these days and 
come in direct and personal contact with the people 
can tell the same story of want, insufficient food, and 
absolutely moneyless purses. For the first time I hear 
reports of deaths. from starvation, ahd not for twenty 
years have I seen’ so grim’ and real” poverty. 

My field, of 220,000 people are not alone in their 
-hunger and poverty,. nor: is Korea suffering more than 
‘some ‘othet parts of. Asia, perhaps nét as much, but.-it 


‘ts when fle story of their loyalty to the Church, their 


love for Christ that leads them to unbelievable sacri- 
fices, and their heroic effort to support more than their 


part of the work is told, that one realizes the power 
of faith in a Korean soul. 

There is no use repeating the story of the several 
cuts that had to be absorbed by the work, nor to restate 
the well-known fact that in this part of Korea the 
Christians come largely from the poorer class who have 
probably led the world in giving when financial ability 
is taken into consideration. Suffice it to say that to 
an already heavy burden has been added during this 
year the weight of a sharply reduced subsidy at a 
time when the financial condition of the Christian was 
at its lowest ebb. 

To illustrate. Mr. Yi, of my Sinchangli Church, 
had always been ranked as a fairly prosperous man, 
and he was the financial mainstay of that church. 
He owned six or seven acres of rice land and rented 
as many more. Last year his only boy embarked on a 
business career with a Korean’s cheerful disregard for 
any knowledge of business principles. Within a few 
months he had failed for over yen 3,000 and the father 
had to make this good. By selling all his land he 
could settle a part of the debt, but still owes yen 
1,000 on which he pays a high interest. A scoundrelly 
nephew sold over yen 200 worth of rice last fall and 
decamped with the money, so Mr. Yi could not meet 
the interest when it came due. This further hurt his 
credit, and this.spring he could not get good land to 
rent. Thus he dropped in one year from affluence to 
the level of an uncertain renter with a big family. 

Old Mr. Seu was my one rich Christian, with an 
income of over 100 bags of rice a year, or about $1,000. 
He had been the somewhat sinful pride of the Namp- 
yeung Church for years. He is an old man now and 
has lost his cunning in business, but just the same 
two years ago he embarked on the highly hazardous 
business of rice hulling. This year he too failed for 
about yen 4,000, and has had to mortgage his lands 
to pay out. This has but one inevitable outcome, within 
a few years he and his. family will have nothing Teft. 

This leaves among all the Christians in my territory 
only two men who actually own-as: much as two-and 
one-half acres.of tice-land, while the. rest are but 
poor renters who have not raised: enough within the 
last two years to pay their rent, and this year a large 
per cent of these lost the right to farm any land at all. 

This is the background, but on it are grouped these 
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Foreign 
Hissions 
facts. ‘The presbytery-assigned budget of one yen per 
member has been more nearly raised than it has in 
years; there was yen 601 given to Church helpers, 678 
towards country school and 800 towards church build- 
ings, repairs, and maintenance, or an average of over 
yen 6.00 per member. 

“ I remember the pasty, flaccid faces, and the swollen 
bodies of the children, the lethargic movements of the 
adults, all due to malnutrition—I remember these 
things and wonder, and then wonder turns to praise. 

I would not turn from this subject without men- 
tioning the fact that in four places they have either re- 
built or built four churches, all great improvements on 
former buildings. 

In one place, where there is a strong cooperative 
society, they have promised thirty bags of rice to the 
contractor for this new building, but Seubangli deserves 
special mention. This is a small village where work 
was begun only last spring, and regular meetings have 
been held there only since fall. 

During the years, the village had collected yen 300 
for the burying and marrying expense of the villagers. 
This had been entrusted to the head man, who early 
became a Christian. He persuaded the village council 
to use this money for a Christian church-and-school 
building combined. 

This May when I went out there I found a nice, 
tin-roofed, plaster-and-cement-walled building stand- 
ing out in front of the village under some noble trees. 
There is not yet a single baptized member in that 
group, but twelve were admitted to the catechumenate, 
and almost the whole village attends church. Inci- 
dently this is my first experience in meeting in a new 
church in my field that I was not called upon for a 
contribution. 

My church at Nampyeung began a phenomenal 
growth a year ago, when a large nearby village that 
had been sown and resown with the Word to no ap- 
parent purpose for years suddenly burst into leaf, 
flower, and fruit, with the result that from that village 
alone thirty-four were received last year into the cate- 
chumenate. 

The experiences of an itinerator are many, some of 
them amusing, some trying, some pathetic, but all are 
valuable. At Nampyeung, an old wrinkled woman, 
who is so poor she lives by the side of the road in a 
straw tent, came up for examination. She was so full 
of praise and joy it was hard to get coherent replies 
to my questions. When I asked her, “Do you pray 
every day?” her reply was, “Pastor, I’ve worn my 
sleeves out at the elbow praying.” 

A man crippled with rheumatism and unable to 
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walk was well prepared, so I urged him to get his 
son to carry him to church so he could be baptized. 
But he declined on the ground that his heathen neigh- 
bors might belittle his Lord if he had to be carried, 
he was sure that by fall he could walk with a cane 
and when he could walk out to church, then he would 
be baptized. 

Another old friendless woman said she had not 
missed going early to the church to pray each morn- 
ing for twenty-three years. As I have often tried to 
sleep in the room next to the meeting place, I am 
quite sure she had never missed a day. 

These are the things that come into one’s life, and 
there are new experiences on every trip which make 
joyous the days spent amid the heat and sordid sur- 
roundings of a Korean country village. 

Despite the shortage of money, I have endeavored 
to keep the little country schools open. I have nine 
now, getting yen 5.00 per month apiece. Some have 
over forty students, all average over twenty. They are 
very elementary, and I suppose break all the laws of 
pedagogy, but they are giving a host of boys and girls, 
some crumbs of knowledge, and each one is respon- 
sible for one or more vigorous Sunday schools, while 
all of them have the Bible in their course. 

To care for the thirty-three churches in my field 
there .are six helpers and one evangelist and one pri- 
vately-supported worker, also two Bible women. The 
helpers get on an average a little less than yen 14.00 
per month from the Mission, and care for five groups 
each. The churches make up the rest of their salary, 
which averages yen 25.00 per month. I have dropped 
one helper entirely, and have reduced the Mission’s 
part of their salaries, while the churches have had to 
reduce their part still more. This means that these 
faithful workers who have been getting a salary too 
low to meet their family expenses now get even less 
and have not one cent for necessary books and papers. 

All of them are comparatively young men, but some 
have been with me as much as ten years. We work 
together in harmony and mutual understanding. I do 
not claim that they are perfect, but I esteem them as’ 
sincere Christians and love them as tried friends and 
fellow-workers. 

This year, because of shortage of money, the ten- 
days Bible Class for Men was cut to eight days. Either 
in spite of this or because of it we had one of our 
largest classes, with 500 men in some days, and 368 
registered. All sleeping room was hopelessly crowded, 
and the men endured much discomfort, yet the spirit 
was fine and there was none of the carping criticism 
of past years. All studied well and were inspired to 
undertake still greater things for their Lord. 








RALLY DAY — OCTOBER 2, 1932 
$87,500 Needed for Sunday School Work in the South 
Send Offerings to R. E. MAGILL, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 






















Criminal or Christian? 
By J. KELLY UNGER, Soonchun, Korea 


N THE side of a beautiful mountain, 5,000 feet 
above sea level, in the midst of the Chidi Range, 
is the summer camp ground of our Mission in 

Korea. Even in the middle of the summer (while the 
valleys below are burning in the heat), the winds 
whistle, the days are chilly, and the nights are cold. 
One keeps his big log fire burning brightly the whole 
time he is there, wears heavy clothing and sleeps un- 
der several blankets. Rain comes almost daily, and 
it is cold and in torrents. 

Rarely during this vacation time is there a day 
when there are not some Korean friends up to see 
some of the missionaries. "Twas this last summer, 
when several Koreans were visiting up the mountain, 
when this most unusual incident occurred. A Korean 
minister and several laymen were out walking one 
Saturday afternoon, climbing the peaks around the 
ranges and viewing the distant scenes of their native 
land from tremendous heights. About a mile from 
the camp ground there is a fine spring, and those who 
are strong enough of body make this one of their 
trips for the afternoon. As they came along the path, 
nearly at the top of a high ridge, one of the party 
noticed something large lying in the grass some little 
distance off to the side. Now this range of mountains 
is noted for its large wild game, and one constantly 
has the feeling when tramping the wilds that anything 
is liable to appear in such a place as this. Leopard, 
tiger, wild boar, deer, and other smaller game have 
been captured in the range. A second look though 
proved that this large form hiding in the grass was 
a human being. Had this been an animal, fear only 
would have grasped them, but when they saw that it 
was a man, both fear and sudden surprise overtook 
them. They approached him, but he only crouched 
in the grass, letting it be known by his action that 
he wanted no contact with them. They spoke to him 
and asked what he was doing there. He refused to 
answer. Merely remained dumb. Further effort on 
their part revealed the tragedy. He was a leper. 

They found that though their questions were many, 
his answers were few. Nevertheless, they finally got 
his story, and it was this. Some months before this, 
in our Beiderwolf Leper Home, about sixty lepers had 
to be sent out because of finances. This young man, 
for he was still a young man in years, was one of the 
unfortunate number. For many years he had been a 
resident of the Leper Home. Just a short while before 
he had been sent out it was my privilege to baptize 
him. This meant that he had gone through at least 
three years of Bible study, had been of such a char- 
acter as to be recommended for baptism by the church 
session, that he had passed a severe examination of 
church government, the sacraments, the Bible and prac- 
tical religion. But he had to leave the colony on 
account of finances. When he got home he found that 
just as finances had forced him out on the world, so 
had his disease forced him from the world in which 
he tried to live, for his family, fearing him, refused 











A Korean Christian Wo: ker sianding by the side of the 
fast disappearing devil post 


to receive him in the home, society refused to receive 
him in its midst, and even the church refused to let 
him attend a single Christian service. He found 
himself with not a soul to associate with, no one to 
talk to. 

But he had to live. Nevertheless there was really 
no way to do so. Not a job was open. Everybody 
shunned him. Beggary was all that was left. But 
remember who he was. Think of the Christian train- 
ing and spiritual understanding he had. Moreover, 
what had he done that was wrong? He was merely 
the innocent victim of disease. How could he help 
it? He could not. He was worse off than a criminal. 
The family will gladly receive back into its midst 
a criminal, even if he is a criminal, and is to blame 
himself. The Church throws open its doors wide to 
the criminal, pleads with him to enter in, and rightly 
so. Society, when the crime has been atoned for, frees 
the doer of it and gives him another chance. But 
not so with the leper. There is no way out for him. 
Though innocent of any wrong, he must suffer far 
worse than if he had done some sin. 

He endured this as long as he could, saw no hope 
whatever of any change, and finally gave up in de- 
spair. Gathering up what little his own family could 
give him to leave on, he began his weary journey in 
an unwelcome world, THE LEPER ALONE. There 
was only one other chance of his getting any other 
earthly companion, and that was to meet up with an- 
other leper. THE LEPER ALONE. But this leper 
was not alone. God was with the Leper. After 
tramping around the sweltering valleys for over a 
week, he made a final, a desperate decision. It was 
two-fold. First, that he would not beg. He was a 
Christian he said, and he did not think it right to 
beg. Second, he would put his case in the hands of 
God alone. With this mind he went to the mountains. 
Said he, “I will let God keep me alive as long as 
he wishes. Whether I live or die is in his hands.” 
For ten days he wandered about in the mountains, 
eating nothing but leaves and roots, and whatever he 
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found in the woods way up in the mountain peaks. 
When too weary to walk further he lay down in the 
tall grass, not realizing that he was near a camp or 
even a path where men might find him. During the 
cold nights, he had covered himself with grass, cuddled 
up and slept the sleep of the exhausted. Weary, 
waiting for his life to go, and the Korean minister 
and his friends found him here. 

It was late Saturday afternoon, night was fast ap- 
proaching, *twas a mile to camp, and they did not 
want to be caught on the rocky path and dangerous 
trail at night. Thus they begged the poor leper to 
accompany them back to the camp, confident that some- 
thing could be done to help him along. Nevertheless, 
nothing they could say influenced him. He would 
not go. And there they had to leave him. 

Saturday night the rain came in torrents. Sunday, 
this group of Koreans had planned to tell some of 
the missionaries about this fellow, get a coolie to go 
and bring him in on his back, and try and arrange 
some kind of solution. However, the rain came so 
ceaselessly and in such torrents, these Koreans knew 
they could not get anybody to go, and thus did not 
see any of us missionaries. But Monday morning the 
rain became lighter and they came to us with the 
story. At once we got busy, got ready to go after 
dinner, and planned to bring the leper in, though 
wondering within ourselves what had become of him 
these two severe nights. But before we could get our 
dinner, the poor creature, whipped by the elements, 
arived in camp, having walked the whole distance. 
He had gone down to the Korean servant’s house, and 
when I arrived he was standing by a fire on the out- 
side of the house, trying to dry out his clothes while 
shivering with cold. They had given him his dinner, 


the first he had had in ten days. Said they, “He did 
not eat it, he swallowed it whole.” We took him a 
most liberal supply of pound cake, and until we stopped 
him, he ate it in the same fashion. A young Korean 
man who was standing near by, and who had seen 
the leper three weeks before, said he could hardly 
recognize him, he had fallen off so. 

But the thing that impressed me was that still he 
was a leper. Clothes soaking, shivering with cold, 
he stood on the outside of the house, warming his 
weakened body as best he could. He could not go 
into the house. And when they gave him his food 
it was with exceeding care that his hands did not 
touch them, for HE WAS A LEPER. 

And then I saw his clothes had one place turned 
red. What could it be? What do you suppose? It 
was his song book. It had turned red from the rains 
and faded on his clothes. All these days and weeks 
he had carried carefully his book of Christian songs. 
What could he sing, while waiting to die, while being 
treated like a criminal? 

After drying him out we talked of what to do with 
and for him. We finally decided two things. First, 
that it was not wrong, as he had decided, to beg. 
Second, that with the $5.00 I gave him he could live 
two or three months. He was to apply for admittance 
to the Government Leper Colony, which was being 
enlarged somewhat at that time, and wait for ad- 
mittance. 

With a degree of sadness, I saw him start down 
the mountain side having a “new mind” about the 
wrong of begging, his song book in his pocket, the 
best smile a leper’s face could produce, still a CHRIS- 
TIAN, but to be treated like a CRIMINAL. 





Perseverance Plus 
By ANNA McQUEEN 


T THE top of the steep mountain pass we paused. 
to rest and spend a few minutes in prayer for 
the new work we were about to undertake in the 

valley below. In response to a request that she tell 
of her own experiences, for the benefit of a fellow 
traveller who was afraid to become a Christian lest 
she could not endure the inevitable persecution, Mrs. 
Yu told the following story: 

Almost eleven years ago the gospel was preached 
for the first time in my village. A group of Korean 
Christians who were sent by Mr. Talmage brought 
along a tent in which the meetings were held. They 
showed stereopticon pictures of the life of Christ to 
the large crowd which gathered. ‘Though I heard 
much of these strange meetings and was curious to 
see the pictures, I did not go because it was consid- 
ered improper for a young woman to attend a gather- 
Ing in which men were present. Despite the large 
crowds and keen interest, only one person, an old 
woman, became a believer in Christ. 


Before a great while Mrs. Choi (Chay) came to 
our village to follow up the work which had been 
begun by the first group. Had I known that she 
was a Bible woman, I would not have listened to 
her, but she secured my interest and won my confi- 
dence by telling me stories of the outside world. 
Ours is an unusually old-fashioned village, and I 
was delighted to learn of all the modern things one 
could see and hear in cities like Kwangju and Pyeng 
Yang. 

One day she told me of Jesus. At first I listened 
because it seemed so remarkable that it was possible 
for a widow, having no son to offer sacrifices after 
her death to her departed spirit, to find a way by 
which she could reach heaven. As she told me more 
and more about Jesus I came to realize that through 
him alone could one find salvation. 

After Mrs. Choi’s visit I began attending church 
services in a village about four miles away. I went 
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with the old woman in our own village who had 
been the first to become a believer. 

According to custom in our land, a Korean woman 
often has no name, as it did not seem worth while 
to bother about naming her when she was a little 
baby girl. And some of us who had names given 
us forget what they are, as we are never called by 
them. It is not unusual to find a grown woman 
answering to the name “Big Baby.” One day a police- 
man came to my house inquiring whether I were named 
“Yu Chu-tong.” I replied, “No, I am ‘The Woman 
from Kah-rah-kole,’ but I have heard of a woman by 
that name in the next village.” He went away but 
returned before long and, pointing his sword at me, 
said, “Why did you tell me a lie? You are Yu Chu- 
tong. That is the name by which you are registered 
in our government office.” 

I begged him to forgive me. And in all sincerity 
I said, “I am just an ignorant woman and didn’t 


know by what name I had been registered. If Yu 
Chu-tong is my name, truly I did not know it. ‘The 


woman from Kah-rah-kole’ is the only name by which 
I have been spoken of in this village. 

A number of people had followed the policeman 
to my door, and by this time the yard was full of 
men and boys. As he threatened to thrust his sword 
through me they shouted, “It is well that she should 
die. We want no Jesus-believing persons in this 
village. If you kill her, it is well.” The police- 
man ordered me go with him to the head man of 
the village. There, before that boisterous crowd, they 
tried to make me renounce my faith in Jesus, but I 
kept replying, “No, I am going to trust in Jesus all 
the more, for now I see that I cannot put my trust 
in the people of this world.” 

Finally, I was taken to the police station several 
miles away where, after making me stay in the cold 
for hours and hours, I was again questioned about 
my belief in Jesus. I had to go to this police sta- 
tion three times. I realize now they were trying 
to frighten me and that the police were acting in 
accordance with the request of the head man of the 
village. He had said that it would never do for 
me to believe in Jesus, as others would believe also 


if I did. 
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SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF KOREA 
Left—An offering to Spirits. 


effigy thrown out 
rice field at New Year with copper cash, 
that the poor and beggars may find it and 
take away the bad luck. 


October, 1932 


in the 





When my brother-in-law cast me out of his home, 
in which I had been living, the old woman who had 
become a Christian gave me a room in her house. 
One night men and boys came and threw stones :t 
my room until they tore it down. For nearly a 
year after that I slept in hiding, at first one house 
and then another. If I stayed long at one place, we 
were afraid the men would come and tear down that 
house. 

Finally Helper Pak, who came occasionally to our 
village to teach and comfort the old woman and my- 
self, told Miss Shepping of my situation, and she 
sent for me to come and enter her training school. I 
had never studied, and it was very difficult for me 
to learn, but she labored patiently with me, and after 
two years in the preparatory department and three 
years in the Bible department I graduated. I can 
never repay what I owe, first, to the grace of God 
and, second, to the grace of Miss Shepping. 

Mrs. Yu concluded her story without telling how 
for the past five years she has been the Bible woman 
for half of her native country, Poseng, and two smaller 
sections besides. Hundreds of untouched villages are 
in her field. It is my field, too, and isn’t it also 
your field? In that most ignorant, darkened section 
of heathenism, our Poseng field, there are twelve places 
where little groups of Christians meet for prayer and 
worship. When I visited those “prayer places” re- 
cently and inquired the distance I must walk from 
one place to the next, the usual reply was, “It is only 
five or six miles, but there is a terrible mountain pass. ” 
My admiration for Mrs. Yu strengthened as I fol- 
lowed her over the long, mountainous miles and thought 
of the many, many times she traveled those high paths 
alone on business for the King. 

Her home in Chung-su-tong is a small, dark room 
in the two-room house of an old woman whom she 
led to the Saviour. The old woman who gave her 


a room in her mud hut when she first became a 
Christian has gone long ago to the “house of many 
The same man is still head man of the 
village, and his persecution, though not so openly 


mansions.”’ 
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expressed, has never ceased. Nevertheless Mrs. Yu 
has gathered together a little company of believers, 
women and children and two or three men. For years, 
when at home, she conducted services in her room, on 
Wednesdays and Sundays, but last year, out of savings 
from her salary of six dollars and twenty-five cents 
per month, she bought, for fifteen dollars, a dwelling 
which she has converted into a church building. 

A night school which she organized is flourishing. 
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Some of the children who were not able to bring two 
cents to buy a catechism brought two eggs instead. 
Very zealously they are memorizing the child’s cate- 
chism. Mr. Cheng, their teacher, is a young man whom 
Mrs. Yu is trying to develop so that he can lead the 
meetings at the church. She hopes that if a man 
leads these meetings more men will attend. Won’t you 
pray for Mr. Cheng and Mrs. Yu in their difficult 
place of service? 


Wedded or Buried? 


By BRUCE A. CUMMING, Mokpo, Korea 


grooms more or less necessary. 

Well, folks get married in June in Korea too. 
Just a few days ago I went out to one of my churches 
to perform a ceremony. My first wedding in Korea 
came in April. (By a special rule, Elders may per- 
form the ceremony out here, so we missionaries have 
few to do.) But let me tell you about the one this 
month. 

One morning about the middle of May, two young 
men called on me. One was a helper—remember this 
term is applied to what we may call lay preachers 
or evangelists—and the other a young farmer-school- 
teacher in one of my churches under the helper’s care. 
In private, the helper informed me that the teacher, 
Mr. Chu, who recently had lost his wife, wished to 
marry a certain Miss Suh, daughter of another helper 
elsewhere. 

“But,” said he, ‘fas you know, Mr. Chu is poor, 
especially at this time of the year. Nevertheless, he 
has a work-cow, a fine big animal. Now he needs 
this work-cow through the rice-planting season; but 
after that he plans to sell it. Will you be good enough 
to consider the cow your security and lend Mr. Chu 
fifty yen, so he can get married?” 

“But what will Mr. Chu do for cow-labor after 
he sells his cow?” I asked. 

“Oh, he will borrow the use of one from some 
neighbor,” he assured me. 

“Why not wait until after the cow is sold, if he 
Is so hard up now?” 

“The difficulty there,’ he hastened to explain, “is 
that the girl’s father insists that she must be married 
at once. He says now—or he will find some one else.” 
(Of course! The father, seeing a match possible, was 
doubly anxious to transfer the girl’s support to other 
shoulders. Why, she was all of seventeen years old!) 

“That need not worry Mr. Chu,” I said. ‘Have 
the couple met each other?” 

_ “No, but the- girl’s father has-seen Mr. Chu and 
ls satisfied that-he is all right.” 

“Then, whether the father insists or not, Mr. Chu 
needn't worry... "He can wait, for there are always 
more Christian girls to be ‘married than there are 
young men,” I told him. 


Je Month of brides and orange blossoms—with 


“Really, I’m pretty hard up myself just now, and 
haven’t fifty yen to lend. I wish you could persuade 
Mr. Chu to wait until fall at least. Perhaps he can 
marry then without going in debt.” 

“Well, I'll speak to him. But if the wedding does 
come off, they want it about the fourteenth of June, 
and would like you to marry them.” And the two 
young men left. Some two weeks later the helper 
again came to see me. 

“How about the wedding?” I asked him. 

“Oh, Mr. Chu decided he didn’t want to marry 
now. But there was another eligible young man in 
the church. So we are arranging for him to be the 
groom.” (I’d like to think Mr. Chu took my advice, 
but I fear he delayed only because he couldn’t bor- 
row on the cow from anybody else!) 

On Tuesday, June fourteenth, in company with the 
bride-to-be, her parents—who had to come through 
Mokpo in order to reach the destination—and a few 
others, I went out to the village, in the church of 
which the wedding was to take place. As in the 
majority of cases out here, the girl was being “sent in 
marriage” to the home of the groom. And who should 
be the first man to meet us during the three-mile 
walk from the boat to the village but young Mr. Chu, 
all smiles and welcome. Not the slightest sign of 
the disappointed lover. Indeed, he was unmistakably 
happy over the issue of the entire incident. Also, he 
performed very satisfactorily that night the duties of 
best man! 

I said that my first wedding was in April. Prior 
to its occurrence I sent for a copy of the wedding 
ceremony in Korean. By mistake, the booklet sent me 
was partly in Chinese. I wrote again, requesting one 
in Korean only—and received it too late. However, 
I had had the Chinese translated into Korean for me, 
and managed to go through the ceremony before a 
huge crowd in-one of the Mokpo churches. 

When the bill for the booklets came it read like 
this: ‘‘For.2 copies of burial ceremony---~-- 14 sen.” 

Now.-I. frankly admit an odd feeling possessed me 
just as I closed the ceremony—a kind of wonder if 
I really had tied up properly the couple before’ me. 
If, instead of wedding them, I actually did = bury 
them, it would be just too bad, wouldn’t is? 
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In M emoriam 
By PEARL S. BUCK, Nanking, China 


PART II. 


Y MOTHER was one of the younger daughters 
of Hermanus Stulting, a sound and re- 
spectable citizen of Hillsboro, W. Va. The 

family were Dutch originally, and had been people 
of means in Utrecht, Holland. During the brief period 
of religious persecution there, they, and three hundred 
other families and their pastor, an entire church, had 
emigrated to the new country for the sake of religious 
freedom. The story of those fastidious city people, 
accustomed to comfort and wealth, to the snugness and 
security of little Holland, and their coming to the wilds 
of Pennsylvania, where they found themselves fleeced 
in the lands they bought (for the lands were swamps 
and unfit for use), and then their going to the wilds 
of West Virginia and hewing logs and building a set- 
tlement is a saga in itself. Many of them died. 
Those that were left, like my mother’s family, were 
molded into a heroism of which we who are her chil- 
dren are forever proud. 

I mention this because in my mother my father 
found his intrepid helpmate. She was very unlike 
him. He had grown into a tall, reflective, quiet man, 
determined and strong, but with a certain childlike 
guileless quality in his blue eyes that he kept until 
his last day. But my mother was swift in mind and 
speech, with snapping brown eyes and live, curly, 
chestnut-brown hair, dark as a gypsy, and full of wit 
and merriment and mischief. But she came of heroic 
stock, of a race that had given all for its religion, and 
she had this tradition in her blood and brain, and she 
had not a drop of cowardly blood in her. We never 
knew her afraid of anything. Instead of being afraid 
she grew angry, for she had a quick-flying temper that 
died as quickly as it came. I remember that any 
sound in the night that might have frightened any 
other woman lone, as she often was with little children 
in a Chinese city, always sent her scampering out of 
bed on her bare feet to investigate, and more than once 
she caught a thief alone and drove him off terrified 
with her sound scolding of his behavior, in a swift, 
expressive vernacular. 

This was the mother my father gave us, and we 
can never be grateful enough that he did, for in our 
lonely childhood in Chinese cities, cut off from many 
of the normal pastimes of children of our race, she 
made our world herself and filled it full, so that we 
never missed anything. She gave us her passionate 
love of all beauty, her love for gardens, for music, for 
good literature. She was gifted to her finger tips. 
She might have written, for she wrote delightfully; 
she had a beautiful high soprano voice, thrilling with 
a fine lyric quality; her fingers were ‘quick and clever 
at drawing. Above all she had a vivid imagination, a 
merry way, a perfect sense of humor, and these kept us 
entranced and satisfied. She had, moreover, the qual- 
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ities of good housewifery, and in spite of our poverty 
and the wretched houses in which we lived, our mem- 
ories of home are delightful, for she could put flowers 
about and a bit of matting on the floor and spotless 
curtains at the windows and so dispose the poor means 
she had that the house was a home and full of spirit 
and atmosphere. She was our whole world and we 
lacked for nothing. 

Such was the woman my father married in 1880, on 
July the eighth. They sailed for China immediately 
after. I have often heard my father tell of how little 
they knew. The foreign mission authorities of their 
Church, the Southern Presbyterian, gave them fifteen 
hundred dollars in cash and their blessing, and these 
two babes in the woods, who were my parents, started 
for parts unknown. They crossed the continent with- 
out taking a sleeper, and reached the coast at San 
Francisco in a state of exhaustion. They stayed there 
for ten days and then took passage on a little steamer 
called The City of Tokio. 

It was a long and very rough voyage and my mother 
proved a very bad sailor. Indeed, she always hated 
the sea, and one of the passages of the Bible that used 
to comfort her was that in heaven there would be no 
more sea. But they reached Shanghai at last and 
were welcomed by all their Mission, who happened to 
be in Shanghai for a mission meeting. Soon after 
this they went to Hangchow, where they took up the 
language the second day after their arrival. 

This was the beginning of my father’s fifty-one 
years in China. I cannot tell in detail the long story 
of those years. But I know he was the same fine 
scholar in Chinese that he was in all else he studied. 
In six months he could preach. He used to tell us 
this with a twinkle and add, “Of course I don’t know 
whether they understood me or not—but I preached!” 

I think he remembered that occasion so profoundly 
and clearly because it was to him the realization of 
his dream and his call—he was standing before a 
people, telling them of the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. I used to catch that deep meaning 
whenever he told us of it. Preaching was always to 
him the sweetest pleasure, the highest duty. There was 
no other work like it in the world, to him. It was the 
first thing he did, the task he maintained to the very 
last. He would come in—how often have I seen him!— 
exhausted, perhaps frozen with cold or faint with heat, 
in his youth and middle years and in his old age, 
many thousand times have I seen him so come in, 
but never once without that peculiar look of exaltation 
which told us he rejoiced because once more he had 
been granted to speak to men and to women of the 
Way of Life, which to him was the only way. 

He did not stay in Hangchow long. The need of 
the Mission called him to Soochow. Later he re- 
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tumed to Hangchow. He held it always his duty to 
go where he was sent, and, because of this, where 
other men refused to go, he went. He lived in four- 
teen different cities in China, in many provinces. He 
was a pioneer, always pressing on to new fields, to 
places where the gospel had never been preached. He 
opened much, in fact, nearly all of the work of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission in its northern parts. 

When they had been in China only two’ years, my 
mother’s health failed. She had then one little child, 
a son, and she was in a very frail state. Like my 
father, she was accustomed to the high pure air of 
West Virginia, and the malarious flats about Hang- 
chow and Soochow were very injurious. They had no 
screens to their houses, they did not understand the 
source of malaria at that time, and consequently both 
my father and mother were soon in bad health. The 
doctors wanted them to return to the United States. 

But my mother was unwilling to go and take my 
father away from his chosen work. They asked per- 
mission to go to North China and were granted it. 
My mother refused to take salary, and to maintain 
herself kept boarders in Chefoo. My father travelled 
in Shantung meanwhile on his mission. 

I mention this for two reasons; first, because it shows 
the indomitable quality of my mother’s nature and my 
father’s also. They literally did not let anything in- 
terfere with their missicn. And secondly, it was during 
this time that my father came into contact with Dr. 
Nevius, with whom he worked and travelled for a 
time, and whom he came to admire profoundly, so that 
ever after he used Dr. Nevius’ methods of widespread 
preaching and teaching rather than concentrating in 
one small place. 

My mother won back her health, and by this time 
had another child, a little daughter. They went back 
to open new work in North Kiangsu, and then began 
the period of my father’s hard pioneer life. Through- 
out it all my mother went with him and took us chil- 
dren. As soon as she had a garden planted and a 
little place like home, it seemed my father felt called 
to go to some other place where there was no one to 
preach, and she dug up her roses and plants and 
packed us up and went with him again. 

We lived in all sorts of places, even mud huts with 
thatched roofs, sometimes in a part of an inn, at first 
always in Chinese houses. My father left us to travel 
far and wide. I know he was often in peril of his 
life. During the war with Japan he was travelling 
alone in a little cart he had devised, drawn by a 
mule, and he was set upon by soldiers who insisted he 
was a Japanese—my six-foot, blue-eyed, fair-skinned 


father!—and they robbed him and beat him and cut 
his back with swords, and he barely escaped with his 
life. He came in on us before breakfast, so I am 
told, for it was before I was born, in his underthings, 
barefoot, and bleeding terribly. 

Once he had sunstroke and lay at death’s door for 
weeks, and only my mother’s care brought him back 
to life again. More than once he was chased by a 
mob. I remember his telling of one instance when he 
was with a fellow missionary, and they were set upon 
by a mob and knew they must run for sanctuary to the 
magistrate of the town or they would lose their lives. 
It was characteristic of my father’s dry sense of humor 
that he would twinkle a little when he told this and 


_ say, “We had on Chinese clothes, and Mr. White had 


on shoes too big for him end he could not run very 
well. I saw him kick ther: of in the greatest hurry 
you can imagine and go padding along in his socks!” 

I cannot tell all the long tale of what he suffered 
at the hands of the people whom he came to help. Not 
only such hairbreadth adventures, but the hardships of 
long miles on foot and on donkey back, by slow boat 
in the bitterest cold and the burning heat. I know for 
years he rode a donkey and was surprised to find that 
his Chinese constituency thought it beneath them to 
have their pastor riding along on an ass like a common 
fellow. He was so utterly unselfish and without any 
desire for show that it did not occur to him it was 
lacking in dignity to ride on an ass. He did it to save 
money for the work, and he would never take for him- 
self but the most meagre equipment. Later the Chinese 
gave him a horse, and he took much pleasure with it, 
but I know he would never have bought it for himself. 

I know, too, that time and again he was fleeced by 
rascals and gave money freely to any who asked of 
him, and many asked who should not have, so that 
he was always in a completely impoverished state, and 
suffered for needed clothing. When we could not en- 
dure it sometimes, and reproved him for indiscriminate 
giving, he would reply in his placid way, ‘Well, I had 
rather make the mistake of giving to the wrong person 
and of giving too much, than of not giving to one who 
needs it, perhaps.” 

Later when he came to teach in the Nanking Semi- 
nary, I know he let the students share everything he 
had. He lent them his precious typewriter, he gave 


them clothes, he surreptitiously paid tuitions for poor, 


students, remembering his own lean college days, and 
he could never believe evil of anyone of the Chinese 
with whom he came in contact. 


(To be concluded) 
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View of the Kochi Castle, 


In front of this beautiful castle New Japan conducts examinations for aspir- 


ing drivers of the Ford auto 


Our Japan Church at Work 


By MRS. H. H. BRYAN, Tokushima, Japan 


T CHRISTMAS time we made a tour of the 

Southern Presbyterian mission stations in Japan. 

Eight of our nine centers of work were visited, 
a high per cent, we thought. The trip was certainly 
an eye-opener for us. I wonder if I can take you with 
me for a flying visit. Perhaps it would give you a 
little of the encouragement and inspiration it did us 
to “see” our Church at work. 

The first stop was Toyohashi, a 190-mile trip from 
Tokio, where we were studying the language. (By the 
way, I might remark that the Japanese trains are them- 
selves worthy of comment. They run with a precision 
that is remarkable. As far as I know, not one of the 
trains or boats that we used was one minute late.) 
At Toyohashi the “fort is held” by our veteran mission- 
aries, Dr. and Mrs. McAlpine, who will retire from 
the work in October, having reached that “honorable 
age.” There is just one other foreigner in that city 
of 65,000 people! In spite of the effects of Dr. Mc- 
Alpine’s illness last summer, these pioneer missionaries 
were “carrying on.” We saw the kindergarten, that is 
such a joy to Mrs. McAlpine, in its spacious new 
quarters. We saw the little church, too, pitifully small, 
woefully in need of paint—but who can measure the 
influence that spreads from it? We met the attractive 
young pastor and his wife. Some one has said, “‘You 
can pick out the Christians by their faces. It is true. 
There is an inner light that shines out. 

The next day we journeyed southward to Kobe, an- 
other 200 miles, passing through three of our stations 
(Okazaki, Nagoya, and Gifu), as we had promised to 


be in Kochi for Christmas Day. What pictures to see 
from the windows as we sped along—snow-capped 
mountains, glimpses of the blue Pacific, orange trees 
laden with their golden fruit, cunning children in 
bright kimono. Our neighbors in the crowded coach 
were interesting, too, and evidently considered us so! 
From Kobe we left Japan’s main island by a small 
but modern steamer, and the next morning woke up 
to find ourselves approaching the city of Kochi on 
the island of Shikoku. There are few places in the 
world more beautiful than Kochi harbor, surrounded 
by wooded mountains, and dotted with tiny islands. 
On one island, in a picturesque setting of pines, we 
saw an old “tori,” the sign of a Shinto shrine—and we 
wondered how many of the fishermen in their tiny 
boats nearby find any real meaning or comfort there. 
Perhaps some of you know our missionaries in Kochi. 
It is here that Dr. and Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine have 
spent forty-two years of service. Here is Miss Dowd’s 
school-home for girls, the Carrie McMillan Home. 
The Vernon Crawfords went last fall to help with the 
work in the school and try to fit themselves to take 
charge when Miss Dowd must leave the field. The 
other workers here are the Harper Bradys. Mr. Brady 
does a tremendous itinerating work in the villages that 
are scattered so thickly through the mountains and 
along the coast. Busy folks these! How can they 


be otherwise when there is so much to do and so few 


to do it? 
After our delightful stay in Kochi we crossed the 
mountain (via bus) to the other side of the island. 
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Here is Marugame, the newest of our stations, estab- 
lished in 1920. It is the center for work among 
400,000 people, for though the city itself is not large, 
the surrounding country is thickly populated. Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter Buchanan and Miss Susan Currell 
work with these people, helping the Japanese evange- 
lists and Bible women, holding classes, organizing 
Sunday schools, etc., etc. A simple division example 
gives some idea of the tremendous task these “few 
among many” face. 

New Year’s day we spent in Takamatsu. I’d like 
o tell you about the interesting celebrations and cus- 
toms of the season, but this time I wont digress. 
Takamatsu is beautifully situated on the Inland Sea, 
and is the chief seaport of the island. It is a pros- 
perous city of 80,000, with a number of schools and 
colleges, 2 beautiful park, and many handsome build- 
ings. The Moores, Ericksons, Munroes and Miss At- 
kinson are the workers here, all doing such worth- 
while things. ‘They tell us that the results have been 
unusually encouraging this year—several new churches 
built in this prefecture.. When things like that are 
happening, in spite of hard times and the appalling 
cuts in appropriations from America, we know that 
there is a Power at work. 

Tokushima is our other station on this island. That 
is the one of the whole nine that we did not see. Dr. 
Logan, the Hassels, Jenkinses and Miss Lumpkin work 
here. (The Bryans will be located at this station.) 
I never saw a more beautiful sight than the sunrise 
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over the Inland Sea as we sailed away from Takamatsu. 
For all five hours of the trip to Kobe we were in sight 
of land—picturesque rocky shores and rugged hills, 
covered with the twisted, gnarled pines that are so often 
associated with the Japanese landscape. 

Although our Theological Seminary in Kobe was 
closed for the holidays, we met the Fultons and 
Ostroms, who, with Dr. and Mrs. Myers, are in charge 
there. This is the “supply base” for preachers and 
workers, and a center for efforts in the great port city 
of Kobe itself. 

A few hours stop-over at Gifu, between Kobe and 
Nagoya, gave us opportunity to see Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Buchanan and Miss Elsie Buchanan. Dr. Buch- 








Country evangelism in Japan has pecul‘ar pleasures of its own; this is one of them: Miles and miles, hours and 
hours of driving along; such wonders as these, by sun and by moon, in calm and in storm, leave memories 
and thoughts that time and change of place can never efface. 
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anan got out his map of the district of which Gifu is 
the working base and showed us something of the ex- 
tent of his work. That map is a real challenge—and 
a reproach to anyone who has not “given ’till it hurts.” 
There are great stretches of untouched territory, town 
after town without a church, or Christian work of any 
sort, thousands, even tens of thousands of souls who 
have never heard, even once, the message of Christ. 
It gave us a new vision of the task. 

An hour beyond Gifu, on the main line of the gov- 
ernment railway, is Nagoya. Such an interesting place 
it is! It is the third largest city in all the Empire, a 
busy manufacturing center. Most of the china and 
porcelain ware that is exported comes from here, also a 
great deal of silk. And the city has one of the largest 
castles in Japan, a beautiful old building which is now 
opened to the public. We climbed its five stories to 
the top to view the city—the sea to one side, moun- 
tains in the distance on the other. Our school is named 
in honor of this old landmark—the Kinjo, or Golden 
Castle School for Girls. You’ve read and heard of 
this school, of course, but I do wish you could have 
been at chapel exercises and have seen the bright-faced 
girls, over 700 of them, who make up the student body. 
Through its students the influence of the Christian 
teaching here spreads in ever-widening circles. Misses 
Gardner, Buckland, Archibald, Kirtland, and Daniels 
are connected with the school, as well as the Smythes 
and the Percy Buchanans. The Will MclIlwaines are 
also in Nagoya and all find plenty to do in evangelistic 
work in the city and surrounding country. All of this 
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thickly populated district is strongly Buddhist and the 
work is hard. But who minds hard work? Being a 
missionary isn’t fun if you do! 

The last station we saw was Okazaki, where the two 
Misses Patton work alone. This, too, is an old “castle 
town,” and the people, they tell us, are conservative 
and hard to reach. The children are the great hope, 
and a big work is being done among them, and through 
them with the mothers. We met the boy who has been 
taken into the Patton home, a lad who was made 
miserable in his own home because of his affliction— 
he was born with only one arm. Could you only see 
his beaming face now you'd realize what Christian sur- 
roundings have meant to him. Though he is only 
twelve, he is helpful in a hundred ways, Miss Patton 
says. She told us of the visit to Okazaki of a one- 
armed evangelist. She spoke to him of the boy, and 
the two were drawn to each other in a remarkable way. 
They spent hours talking together—and since then life 
has a different meaning for the boy. He plans to be 
a preacher, too. Some day you'll be hearing of him, 
this Japanese child who has had a chance because 
there is Southern Presbyterian work in Okazaki. 

And so we came back to Tokyo to take up our lan- 
guage again. In our hearts a new determination and 
purpose—the inspiration of the fine work that is being 
done, an ache for all that can’t be done because “the 
harvest is great and the workers so few”—and a resolve 
to fit ourselves to take our places in these white fields 
of Japan. 





Being Initiated 


By HARRY H. BRYAN, Tokushima, Japan 


HEY tell a new missionary that he has not been 
T introduced to Japan until he has taken a coun- 

try preaching trip. After three months of 
language study in Tokyo, commuting from one of the 
suburbs, and a few short trips with numerous ex- 
periences in Nikko and other places, we had almost 
forgotten this age-old theory. During the year-end 
holidays the truth of it was borne down heavily upon 
us. I accompanied a foreign missionary and Japanese 
evangelist to a country district some sixty miles from 
Kochi, In a measure I now feel introduced to Japan, 
though I realize that the real introduction is to come 
when I preach the sermon myself. 

It was the Monday after Christmas. The day be- 
fore had been good preparation for this delightful ex- 
perience. I had been privileged to speak in one of 
the Kochi Presbyterian Churches, having as my in- 
terpreter a former officer in the Japanese Navy, a 
man who has renounced all to follow Christ. He had 
previously studied the manuscript of the sermon, and 
those who catch both languages said that he properly 
conveyed the idea of the paragraphs as I gave them. 
For this I was grateful. That same Sunday, at the 
afternoon English service of the missionaries, was an- 


other chance to speak. These twu opportunities made 
me quite content to listen on the following day. Well 
I was content because I was strictly among a people 
who know not the tongue of the foreigner. 

Early that Monday morning the party left Kochi, 
conducted by that arch-itinerator of the Presbyterian 
mission in Japan, J. Harper Brady. Expertly guided 
by this missionary-chauffeur, the excellent Ford wound 
its way through the narrow streets of Kochi, across 
the new narrow concrete bridge over the beautiful 
Mirror River. The bridge has no side railings, be- 
cause the last bridge on the spot was pulled loose by 
the pressure of the debris that piled up in time of 
flood. Our careful driver managed well in making 
room for the ox-cart and lumber truck that met us 
on the bridge. In fact he managed well in making 
room for the other fellow all during the day. The 
width of the bridge cannot be compared with the width 
of some of the mountain roads over which we passed. 
While wonderfully graded, these roads are for some 
distances just built for one way traffice, with an oc- 
casional turn-off to be used when a vehicle is met. 
Where there is sufficient space for double traffic, sup- 
posedly, one must be a steady hand at guiding, for 
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On the ocean side of this road is a sheer drop of some 
thirty feet to the rocks beneath. Above are big 
boulders that look as though a child might push them 
over, The road is scarcely twelve feet wide, but often 
Mr, Brady has to pass cars here—generally he has to 
take the outside track. 


there is not any extra space. Often, a misplaced wheel 
would mean a misplaced car, because few of the great 
abysses that lined the highway were protected by even 
the flimsiest of fences. As I intimated above, we were 
quite thankful for an experienced, God-fearing driver. 

Our road wound through the farm-land on the bot- 
‘oms near where the river runs into Kochi bay, then 
led on up over the mountains that begin just beyond 
4 Narrow coastal plain. ‘Towns and villages are scat- 
tered all along the way. In some of them there has 
been a presentation of the Christian message, but the 
ask is such a tremendous one, and so often there are 
special reasons for pressing on to preach in “other 
cites also.” As opportunities arise, the missionary 
stops for street meetings, and he makes friends along 
the way who greet him as he passes. Is it right that 
there are not enough workers to cover the field? 

As this was year-end time ‘here was more activity 
than usual everywhere, although many communities do 
hot recognize the western calendar at all, still observ- 
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ing the dates of the old calendar, which places the 
New Year after the middle of January. The real truth 
is that the impetus to business just seems to spread 
over a longer period. The pine and bamboo were 
beng collected to be used on either side of the gate or 
doorpost of every Japanese dwelling, the time-honored 
symbols of long life and happiness. 

Long vistas of mountain scenery streached out be- 
fore us as we went in and out on our way or reached 
some open place and could command a view far ahead. 
The road would seem to run right into a great moun- 
tain. As we sped along and approached it, there 
would come a sharp turn, and the zig-zag course to 
conquer its heights would begin. Once, when we had 
made such an ascent, we stopped the car and looked 
back and could count eleven different levels of road. 
We reached Shinden, one of the large towns in the in- 
terior, about eleven o’clock, and after making arrange- 
ments for the night service covered the car with a 
large piece of tarpaulin. This precaution was neces- 
sary to protect the car from embryo-artists who some- 
times use sharp stones for a paint brush. Children 
are so numerous on the streets of Japan that there 
is no sure way of judging what they might concoct to 
do if certain leaders among them plan the activities. 
A car still is something of an oddity in the country, 
and to avoid later trouble it is best to cover your prop- 
erty when you must leave it on the streets a few hours 
unchaperoned. 

After attending to these details, we set out for a 
little preaching point six miles in the heart of the 
mountains. The road becomes so narrow that it is 
unsafe to drive a standard-width car over it. The ox- 
carts and other vehicles are constructed on exceedingly 
narrow lines and can manage very well. The grading 
in some places is quite steep, however, and it makes 
your heart ache to see a man pulling a heavy load of 
charcoal, wood, or produce, with only the assistance 
of his dog. It is a common custom to make a simple 
harness for the dog, tying his line to the lower axle. 
He walks at his master’s heels helping him pull the 
load. 

Yellow corn was stacked for the winter on great 
racks close by the roadside and out in the fields. The 
richness of the color and the great quantity encourages 
you, because you had begun to wonder if anything 
of value could be grown on the tiny patches of farm- 
land that have been reclaimed from the hillsides, 
terraced in a most marvelous way. The industrious 
farmers do wonders with what they have, and it is 
good to see a splendid harvest as the fruit of their 
labors. 

The congregation was gathered when we reached 
our destination. The meeting was to be held in the 
large room of one of the Christian homes, and all 
preparations had been made. Before the service, how- 
ever, the men who had come out a mile or so down 
the road to meet us were joined by the others in mak- 
ing our welcome complete. We were ushered into the 
large room and seated on the matting floor with a thin 
cotton cushion for extra comfort. 
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There were thirty-six distinct numbers on the pro- 
gram that had been carefully arranged and lettered on 
a large cardboard so that all could see. There were 
Scripture verses by children singly and in groups, 
hymns by individuals, groups of men, of women and 
of children, Bible readings by various leaders, and 
two sermons by those who had come from afar. Every 
item was followed with great interest. One singer 
could not bear to see a single number omitted. Some 
scheduled to sing were either absent or bashful when 
their time came. This young man would volunteer 
and turn to the number stated on the program and 
render all “eleven verses.” The hymns had been se- 
lected to suit sopranos and basses but that did not 
phase this young man. He sang them all—and un- 
accompanied, too! 

The missionary preached on the meaning of Christ’s 
coming to all who are mentioned in the Bible as being 
interested in his birth. He brought a practical appli- 
cation to the people of Yoshuno and they followed it 
with close attention. I feel sure that there will be 
good to come from his sermon and the sermon of the 
Japanese evangelist. It was a great inspiration to see 
their eager faces, never wearying all during the three- 
hour service. They longed for the missionary to stay 
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over and have another service in the evening, but the 
plans were made to meet with another little Christian 
group, so just as night fell we started on our walk 
back to Shinden. 

The congregation had gathered here, also, and the 
missionary took the first sermon while the evangelist 
ate his supper—then the places were exchanged. The 
house was so crowded that the sermons were delivered 
from the little entrance-room which is twenty inches 
or so lower than the floor of the house itself. Here 
the people remove their shoes before entering the house, 
and clearing a space for standing, the missionary 
preached his sermon with his hearers literally at his 
feet. 

When all the services were over and the good-byes 
said, we uncovered the car and started on the long 
ride back to Kochi. Because of the clear roads we 
were able to make better time than when we came 
over the mountains, so reached the city just before 
midnight. It was an unforgettable day in the life 
of one of the newest missionaries in Japan. Now, 
there is even a clearer look ahead to the time when 
there can be active participaton in some of the work 
that will advance the kingdom of God in this land. 





Companionate Marriag einthe Congo 


By JOHN MORRISON, Luebo, Congo Belge 


F FIFTY PER CENT of the cases disciplined by 

the Church in this mission field are due to “buanga,”’ 

or superstitious practices, the remaining fifty per 
cent are certainly connected with the breaking of the 
marriage tie. 

Many of the marriages of members of the Church 
cannot be solemnized by a missionary because of the 
very scattered community we serve, and the rare visits 
we are enabled to make in the different villages. For 
this reason, a marriage between Christians is recog- 
nized by the Church here if the participating parties 
have the consent of the two families and an adequate 
dowry is paid by the bridegroom’s family. This is 
an age-long custom, and is welcomed by both parties, 
by the bride, because a dowry gives her prestige and 
precludes the taunt of “Well, I got you for nothing,” 
which her husband may throw at her in the storm and. 
stress of native connubial partnership, and by the 
bridegroom, because it is a guararitee by the bride’s 
family of her fidelity, and, should he become a father, 
any daughter of his will bring a like return. 

The average at present is, with the Bena Lulua, 
a sum of approximately $30.00; with the Buluba, 
about twice that amount, and with the Bakuba, up 
to $10.00 is a reasonable payment. The Bakete may 
be even less, and we find the marriage tie in these 
two last-named tribes much weaker than in the first 
two. Where the Christian influence has not been 
reached, marriage is reduced to what we can only term 


companionate marriage, each party having his or her 
well-defined duties, defined according to native cus- 
tom. 

Take the average case I met with during a short 
itineration amongst the Bakuba-Bakete villages. The 
man pays a small dowry, and the woman leaves her 
parents’ hut, or her former husband’s, and takes on 
the domestic duties of a woman of this country for 
her new companion. They may be entirely unsuited 
to each other; love, in the cases of which I speak, 
may be the least of the motives that brought them 
together, and Christian influence has not yet been 
brought to bear on their lives. On making the com- 
pact there is no thought of its being a permanent one, 
although there is no suggestion that it is otherwise. 
Considering the difference in domestic life between the 
African and the American, this alliance resembles 
as closely as anything could that contract that is 
now spoken of at home as a “companionate marriage.” 

Well, how do these companionate marriages work 
out? Some of these couples may have lived in the 
same village for years, and grown up together. Others 
may be almost strangers. The marriage may last 


about a year, sometimes less, and there are many rea- 
sons for breaking them. One young maiden of about 
eighteen years ingenuously stated that she took over 
a new husband to compare him with her first, and 
after a lapse of a few months returned to her first one. 
Another said that she dutifully paid her mother-in- 
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law a visit, but that her husband refused to return 
the compliment and visit his. There were a few in- 
genious excuses, but the vast majority of broken mar- 
riages arose from the fact that the basic principles of 
marriage—love, sympathy, understanding, tolerance, 
sacrifice—were absent, and that even the smallest 
difference in opinion and desire, through repeated 
friction, became magnified, until the presence of the 
other became intolerable, and the contract was revoked. 
Many of these unions are childless, and the same 
idea permeates the contract as does its corresponding 
alliance in civilized countries, the attraction of the 
other sex minus the nobler impulses, and the inten- 
tion to evade all the obligations that recognized matri- 
mony imposes. 

The result, of course, is obvious—heathenism at its 
worst. Where there may be children of the marriage, if 
they are not left neglected to die, they will probably be 
left to the care of some old heathen grandmother, for 
the prospect of another marriage for the mother will 
be diminished if it becomes known that she has had, 
a child. Bereft of a mother and father, until, in the 
case of a girl, she has matured, when the father will 
probably come to claim any marriage dowry that may 
appear, or, in the case of a boy, forever, one can imagine 


the ultimate harvest of companionate marriages as they 
exist in Africa. 

It might be difficult to assess the degradation caused 
by these marriages had we not the yardstick of the 
native Christian marriage to measure them with. This 
marriage is entered upon as a permanency, it is actu- 
ated by Christian motives, and the responsibilities and 
obligations are not entered upon lightly, and Chris- 
tian virtues are employed to smooth over any little 
rough spot in the matrimonial pathway. There are 
numbers of marriages of Christians broken, but as a 
rule, we find that sudden temptation, or failure to 
continue in the things that stimulate our Christian 
spirit, are at the bottom of the lapse from grace. 

There is no aspect of the native life where the in- 
troduction of Christ makes such a difference as in 
marriage. To compare a heathen marriage with a 
Christian one is the difference between darkness and 
light, and, God be praised, the desire for Christian 
marriages amongst the natives grows rapidly stronger 
and stronger. The native Christians appreciate the 
companionship of each other, and, amongst our lead- 
ing Christians, the little dilapidated hut of yesterday 
is fast disappearing, and giving place to a neat little 
comfortable residence which will require a new word 
in the Buluba language, that of ‘“Home.” 





Hidden Treasure 


1. What are some of the hard roads and steep climbs 
the Korean Church has had to overcome the 
past year? 

2. How has she “come through’ ? 

3. Give an illustration of how the membership of 
the Church has been “hit” by these hard 
times. 

4. What did the Korean visitors on Chidi Range 

find? 

5. What made the red mark on the Leper’s clothes? 

6. How did the bill for the booklet of the Korean 
wedding ceremony read? 

7. What kept young Mr. Chu from marrying? 


8. Tell the story of the woman who didn’t know her 
name. 

9. What are the symbols of long life and happiness 
in Japan? 

10. What peril to his life happened to Dr. Syden- 
stricker during the war with Japan? 

11. Why did Dr. Sydenstricker’s Chinese constituency 
object to his riding a donkey? 

12. Which is the largest city in the Empire of Japan? 

What reason did a Congo wife give for leaving 

her husband? 

14. What dower is a reasonable payment for a bride 
in the different Congo tribes in which our 
Mission labors? 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
Japan—Rev. Percy Buchanan. 
Brazil—Rev. Langdon Henderlite. 


- DEPARTURES 

China—Mr. H. W. McCutchan is returning to China, 

after ‘having been unavoidably detained at 

home for several years. 
Korea—Miss Willie B. Greene. 


Miss Janet Crane. 
Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. Brand. 
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The Year's Financial Prospects 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


It seems that the Stewardship Department is ex- 
pected to be a “high authority” on all questions re- 
garding Church finance. The Stewardship Secretary, 
however, has long since ceased to feel any embarrass- 
ment when forced to answer questions with the simple 
statement “I do not know.” As a matter of fact, fre- 
quently he does not even know how to go about finding 
the information which is asked of him. One may do 
much guessing about the financial condition of the 
Church or about the relative success of financial 
schemes, but it is extremely hard to say positively that 
things are thus and so. 

In the business world one may calculate possible re- 
turns during any given year by skillful use of statistics 
arranged in graphs or charts or by computing averages 
over long terms. In this realm financial returns usu- 
ally are in direct proportion to the amount of sales 
pressure, the quality and quantity of advertising, the 
quality and usability of the product, and the general 
economic condition of the country. 

To our Church, however, these form no index to 
what may be expected during any particular year. In 
the Church there is no equivalent for “sales pressure.” 
Every pastor and church member is a volunteer sales- 
man, and Presbyterian volunteers object to outside 
pressure. The quality of church advertising is noth- 
ing to boast of, while the quantity is so small that it 
is sometimes doubtful whether it is any real factor in 
determining receipts. As a whole, the church member- 
ship in recent years has not reacted well to publicity 
campaigns so that our Church Agencies have reduced 
advertising budgets to the minimum. Our Church has 
a product far superior to any business product, but out- 
side of our ministry entirely too few are competent to 
sell the Church’s message and program Neither is 
the general prosperity of the country a reliable index 
to the Church members’ possible response to the 
Church’s appeal. During the most prosperous years in 
our country’s history, the benevolent program of all de- 
nominations were having to retrench through insuffi- 
cient income, while in these hard times there are evi- 
dences on every hand that in proportion to their in- 
comes many are more generous than they have been 
in years. 

Thus there is always a certain element of danger in 
presenting Church statistics, for there are always those 
who will read too much into them or too much out 
of them. 

Our Church’s greatest and most reliable assets can- 
not be taken into account in figures or graphs. We 
cannot chart the power of an Almighty God. The work 
of the Holy Spirit is not subject to the law of aver- 
ages. The power of importunate prayer seems im- 
possible of computation even by our best statisticians. 
These three most important and most certain elements 
in our Church’s life have been left out of every statisti- 
cal array yet presented. It is in our failure to allow 
for these that we are most frequently led astray in 
studying Church statistics. 

Perhaps all this may simply be used to show how 


utterly worthless are the facts and figures that follow. 
However, this need not interfere with their value to 
those who are interested in “tendencies” within the 
Church, or who wish to know what various sections have 
voluntarily set out to do during the coming year. There 
is usually quite a difference between what a congrega- 
tion, through its Every Member Canvass, says it will do 
for the Church’s work during that year, and what one 
year later it finds it has actually done. ‘Promises’ 
and possible “cash results” therefore must not be con- 
fused in the study of the figures that follow. The dif- 
ference between the two only gives us more reason to 
be grateful for the power of prayer and should give us 
more determination to do harder work than ever during 
the months that intervene between the taking of the 
Canvass and the collecting on the pledges. 


One who takes our statistics for this year seriously 
will find much food for thought in our recent Every 
Member Canvass pledges when compared with those for 
1931. In March, 1931, the Every Member Canvass 
showed that $1,208,373 had been pledged to all Church 
causes. The pledges in March of this year totalled only 
$959,900, a drop of $248,473, or a loss of about 20% 
per cent. One might claim that the returns for this 
year were not complete, but neither were they com- 
plete the year before. As a matter of fact, it seems 
impossible to get complete returns on the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass any year, a most serious problem facing 
our Church. Many local churches do not seem to feel 
the necessity of making an accurate report on time. If 
the matter is pushed too vigorously by the Stewardshin 
office, the local church may balk as some sensitive soul 
feels that he is being imposed upon by outsiders who 
have no business prying into local church affairs. The 
naive person who is ever loudly insisting that the 
Church become more “business like” in its methods 
and operations might be asked as a first step toward 
his own edification to secure for us the Every Member 
Canvass reports from local churches. 


As we look at the figures for the individual synods 
we are gratified that the total loss is only 20% per 
cent, for had not three synods increased their promises 
over the year before the showing would have been 
poorer still. The three that show a gain in amounts 
pledged for 1932 over 1931 are: 


Synod Increase over 1931 Percentage 
Worth Carolina ........... $30,823 14% Increase 
DRE cece nwa = 3,152 7% 
MMM sn 2,216 1% 
Those Synods that show a loss are: 

Synod Decrease under 1931 Percentage 
Cee meeey reas aie $15,409 70% Decrease 
OO eee ee 25,268 63% = 
West Virginia ............ 37,365 47% ‘i 
Miseiseiog! ....~....._..~. 22,911 35% : 
| RE TS St 14,714 33% " 
EEE ee ee 35,552 31% ‘ 
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stewardship 

synod Decrease under 1931 Percentage 
Snedecor Memorial ------ 253* 31% ” 
Texas -------------------- 36,713* 28% " 
Appalachia --------------- 17,381 27% n 
Tennessee ---------------- 7,884 27% “ 
Qklahoma ss ts ata ak ea aaa aE aa 1,008* 25% - 
Virginia ssh i Seni ee a al aba 46,932 25% - 
South Carolina ----------- 18,724 20% “ 
Florida ~----------------- 4,550 10% ” 


The number of churches that make a real effort an- 
nally at a successful Every Member Canvass has al- 
ways been somewhat discouraging, but it would seem 
that during hard times fewer churches than ever would 
undertake the Canvass. Yet in spite of a good excuse 
for deferring every sort of financial campaign last 
March, there was an actual increase of Every Member 
Canvasses from 2,038 to 2,087. This is most encourag- 
ing. However, this figure represents only 57.3 per cent 
of our organized congregations. The remaining 427 
per cent who make no Canvass includes many small 
churches wholly or partly dependent upon Home Mis- 
sion Committees for support. Among them also are 
some larger churches whose only reason for not put- 
ting on the Canvass annually is that they have never 
done so and see no necessity for beginning now. 

During recent years much has been said about the 
tremendous growth of Executive Committee debts, but 
these are not even a circumstance to the debts which 
have been piled up by local congregations. Unfortu- 
nately, the statistics, although incomplete, would indi- 
cate that the end is not yet. In years of prosperity 
congregations built manses, Sunday schools and church 
buildings, until in 1930 there was a total bill yet to be 
paid amounting to $8,058,866. It would seem that the 
depression should have lowered this somewhat. but in- 
stead, in 19381 the total was increased to $8.559,172, a 
net increase of six per cent. Possibly some of this 
half million dollar increase can be attributed to un- 
paid interest. Certainly there is enough here to occupy 
the Church’s thought for a while. 

Over against this increase in local church indebted- 
hess is a decrease of church-property values. All other 
property values have decreased in the last two years 
so it is not surprising that church values should de- 
(line also. In 1930 local church properties totalled 
$60,399,565. In 1931 this decreased by $7.928,700 

Let it be understood here that in all these statistics 
synodical or presbyterial indebtedness for educational 
or other institutions has not been included. Neither 
are synodical properties included in church property 
values. Were these to be added, the figures in both 
tases would be materially increased. 

Perhaps the pessimist or the hysterically inclined will 
fnd much loss of sleep in all these figures. Others 
will find many a challenge to consecrated thought and 
‘0 consecrated leadership. The pressing demands of 
benevolent Agencies and local expenses, coupled with 
the decreasing material resources of our Church, give 
us pause. The Assembly’s Agencies are necessarily re- 
ducing their budgets in many cases below the level of 
ficiency. At the same time synodical and presbyterial 
Institutions are pressing harder than ever for the means 
With which to guarantee their continued existence. The 
local congregation finds itself in a dilemma trying to 
analyze these appeals and to respond to them in proper 
Proportion. Their loyalties are being appealed to by 
very institution in the Church, with the result that 


—emes 


*Figures incomplete. 


they find themselves wondering which loyalties have 
priority. The minister whose salary is from three to 
six months in arrears finds himself sorely embarrassed 
in the midst of all these press.ng appeals. 

Congregations, church sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
and even the General Assembly would do well to take 
stock of their material assets and liabilities, perhaps 
rearranging their machinery so as to strengthen the 
weak places or eliminate the non-essential. Perhaps the 
whole question of competitive loyalties needs some care- 
ful thought. These are things which need to be faced 
fearlessly and honestly. While there might be no im- 
mediate agreement as to final answers, the united effort 
of thinking through these questions might clarify the 
atmosphere for most of us. Some questions which 
might be suggested for immediate study follow: 

1. Is our Church presenting a “united front” in the 
matter of benevolences with Assembly, synodical, pres- 
byterial, and local benevolences having equal advantage 
in presenting their appeals to local churches? 

2. Are church officers adopting the Every Member 
Canvass and benevolent budget idea with an implied 
promise of immunity from further appeals from those 
budgeted causes, while leaving the door wide open to 
such causes as are not included in the budget? 

3. Do synodical institutions have a prior claim upon 
the loyalty of local churches so that their budgets be- 
come preferred claims and their debts “honor debts’? 

4. Is the local church made to feel that debts in- 
curred in supporting home missionaries, foreign mis- 
sionaries, aged ministers, church colleges, orphanages, 
and other church institutions are all equally ‘honor 
debts’? 

5. In setting up divisions, preferences, or distinc- 
tions in Church loyalties might we not be creating a 
boomerang which will ultimately hurt the benevolent 
work of our General Assembly, synod, and presbytery 
alike? 

6. Is it possible to refer the major part of a local 
church’s benevolent budget to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
as its particular responsibility without dulling the sense 
of responsibility for benevolences of the rest of the con- 
gregation? 

7. In view of the common ignoring of the percentage 
system in the matter of Assembly, synodical and pres- 
byterial benevolences, has the time come for working 
out an entirely new schedule of percentages based upon 
new needs and new conditions? 

The list of questions is incomplete but may prove a 
springboard to those who wish to plunge deeper into 
the matter. Whatever our own personal interests may 
be, our answers will have to be given fairly and fear- 
lessly, with the good of the whole Church ever in mind. 
No one branch of our Church’s benevolences can be 
made to prosper at the expense of another. Causes, 
local and remote, should be given equal opportunity to 
share in their proper proportion the Church’s prosperity 
or adversity. Unwarranted optimism is no substitute 
for clear thinking. Hysteria and pessimism need have 
no place in an institution which has at its command 
the limitless resources of an Almighty God. The 
Church’s work this year calls for clear-thinking, for- 
ward-looking, and deeply-consecrated men and women. 
This is an emergency year, with great problems and 
difficulties to be faced. Let us pray earnestly that 
whatever statistics may indicate, or whatever tenden- 
cies may reveal, God may reveal his plans to us and 
that as a Church we may be willing to carry out his 
plans. 
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Simplicity Toward Christ 


(Extracts from a sermon by the Very Reverend 
St. John the Divine, New York City.) 


\ J HITSUNDAY is the birthday of the Christian 
Church and the festival takes our thoughts 
back to the joy and the simplicity of the 

beginnings of organized religion. In those early days, 

the Christian religion was something very simple. It 

was not a code of rules or a set of precedents or a 

system of philosophy. It was a way of Life. It was 

the way in which men and women thought and prayed 
and acted when in simplicity toward Christ they had 
believed the gospel and had accepted God as their 

Father and his Son as their Redeemer and the Holy 

Spirit as their Comforter and Guide. The earliest 

Christians were not called Christians. They were 

called Those of the Way. 

When we study the lives of men and women of this 
Way and the lives of those who in later days followed 
in their footsteps, we find in them what St. Paul 
calls simplicity towards Christ. We find in them an 
extraordinary sincerity and an extraordinary directness, 
so that action follows upon thought and feeling as 
swiftly and as naturally as with a little child. A 
like simplicity has often characterized great revivals 
of religion. It was the vicar of Gedney, I think, who 
said that the Incarnation had restored laughter to 
the world. The saying is profoundly true. Our blessed 
Lord came to a world so sunk in sin and degradation 
that it had lost the zest of life, and he brought to it 
release and gladness and the light of a new morning. 
Our Lord laid emphasis upon this quality time and 
time again. He thanked God that his gospel was 
hid from the wise and prudent and revealed unto 
babes. He told his disciples that except they became 
as little children they could not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

We need that youthful spirit in our older lives if 
we would make and keep them Christian. We need 
the spirit that trusts and risks and takes chances, the 
spirit that loves the highest when it sees it, and that 
leaves all and follows where it loves. We shall never 
know the great sweep and drive and onrush of the 
gospel, the Pentecostal gifts and Pentecostal power, 
while we are contented to “play safe” and compromise 


Howard C. Robbins, D. D., Dean of the Cathedral of 


with the world and try to serve both God and Mammon. 
There is a buoyancy of spirit, there is a freedom from 
entanglements, there is a soaring happiness which is 
open only to those who greatly venture upon the things 
which they believe. 

And so it seems to me that if the Church of Christ 
is to respond at all adequately to the great, unexpressed, 
pathetic appeal of a troubled world, and if there is 


to come from it a breath of hope and courage and | 


renewing faith, it can only be after Christians in 
every land have themselves experienced a Pentecostal 
revival of faith and adventurous courage. The men 
and women who have done most are the men and 
women who have dared most. We think of Columbus, 
sailing with brave eyes fixed upon the far horizons of 
an uncharted ocean. We think of John Huss in flames 
in the market place, to be a torch for human free- 
dom. We think of Livingstone, patiently treading 
the jungles of Africa and laying a new continent open 
to the world. Trust in God sustained them. Trust in 
God and simplicity toward Christ quickened in them 
the spirit of adventure. That is what is needed now, 
a pioneer spirit on the part of Christians to cope with 
what are really pioneer conditions. 

It is the splendor of our times that they constitute 
one of the building eras of history and that the future 
of the world for generations to come depends upon what 
men and women think and will and do today. For 
Christian men, simplicity toward Christ is still the 
way of life. Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. Without him our civilization is destitute alike 
of security and of hope. The task before us, our un- 
equalled opportunity, is to follow him today along 4 
new and living way into more vital forms of human 
fellowship, into truer and nobler and more generous 
social and international relationships. To trust him 
is our final wisdom. To obey him is our only pru- 
dence. If there is hope today for us and for those who 
will come after us, it is because over the shards and 
fragments of our broken world there still sounds his 
redeeming and triumphant promise, “Behold I make 
all things new.” 
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EAD the article in this department of THE Pres- 
R BYTERIAN SURVEY, entitled, Using the Christmas 

Programs Prepared by Our Own Church and ask. 
the Secretary of Religious Education to read it too. 
Then confer together on your preparations for the 
Christmas service. It is your own Church’s program 
and the General Assembly of your own Church asks 
that you use it in the interests of the Dedication of 
Life to the Saviour and that you take an offering 
for the orphan children and the homes under the care 
of Ministerial Relief. When the period of study and 
giving for the Home Mission Cause or for the Foreign 
Mission Cause comes around, you do not buy from 
some commercial house a program that you like bet- 
ter, and you do not make one for yourself no matter 
how gifted you are—you use the programs prepared 


A Suggestion for Secretaries of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief 


by the Home and Foreign Mission agencies and you 
take an offering for your Church’s work at Home and 
Abroad. And the cause of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief is the “LIFE CENTER AND THE 
LOVE CENTER?” of the whole work of the Church, 
for does it not enlist and train and place the minis- 
ters and missionaries and lay workers of the Church, 
and then, when they are laid aside from active serv- 
ice, do all in its power to see that for them there is 
“light at evening time”? 

It is not too soon to make your plans. The Kings 
of the East would have been on their way with their 
gifts long ago. And you too, will be preparing to 
bring your gifts of myrrh and gold and frankincense 
given by the loyal followers of our Lord. 





Using Christmas Programs Prepared by Our Own Church 


By R. B. WOODWORTH, M. A. D. Sc. Superintendent at Burlington, W. Va., Sunday School 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES IN GENERAL 


HEN Paul warned the Galatians about observ- 
\ ance of days and months and times and years, 

he appreciated the danger that the spiritual 
might be lost in the material. The observance of 
Christmas witnesses to the soundness of his warning. 
Christmas owes its date to paganism. At times its ob- 
servance has been grossly material, so much so that 
in 1644 its observance in England was prohibited by 
act of Parliament because the holy day had become a 
degenerate holiday. After the Restoration the old 
abuses crept in again. 

In North America, the Lord of Misrule became that 
beneficent Dutchman, San Nicholas, domesticated as 
Santa Claus, but nevertheless, a material personage 
unknown to Holy Scripture and therefore no fit per- 
son to lord it in sacred precincts. True, he appeared, 
as a rule in Presbyterian churches, on week days, with 
his miscellaneous assortment of toys, candies and gifts 
for preacher, teacher, scholars, janitor, choir, and in- 
dividuals, accompanied at times by Mrs. Santa Claus 
and Jack Frost as playlet writers gave way to their 
fancies. But he had no gifts for the Lord Christ, and 
what he gave we paid for from Sunday-school funds or 
trom levies on liberal individuals who often paid in 
spite of their convictions and their desires for better 
methods. The repeated visible appearances of Santa 
Claus in diverse incarnations have opened the eyes of 
children to the hoax, and the awakened conscience of 
officers and teachers have retired him from the stage 
to the realm of myth. Very few children believe in 
him; very many officers and teachers have found the 
way to a spiritual observance of the day, set apart for 
temembrance of the Great Birth. 

Four causes may be named here for the purification 


of the observance of Christmas in Sunday schools and 
churches ; 
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A. The White Gift idea which prompted teachers 
and older scholars to realize how much Santa Claus 
cost and how much better it is to give than to receive, 
particularly from funds received for pious uses. 


B. The gradual realization that the observance of 
the birth of our Lord might be made a service of real 
spiritual significance and therefore appropriate as a 
part of the regular Sunday evening worship. 

C. The modern development of instruction by 
means of pictures and pictorial presentation, and the 
renaissance of religious pageantry by which access is 
had to Mansoul through Eye-Gate. 


D. The provision by the Church and its agencies 
of programs and instructive books which make it pos- 
sible for the small organization to conduct successfully 
worth-while Christmas services. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 

The commercial purveyors of Sunday-school litera- 
ture have also seen this need, but the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States owes a great debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Henry H. Sweets and his editorial staff 
for the very great service they have rendered each year 
since 1918 towards the adequate, appropriate, and 
spiritual presentation of our Redeemer’s birth. They 


have had had the vision to see a whole Church bowed # 


in adoration of its Lord, and have had the zeal to make 
that vision real. The best work is work for love, 
not for lucre. 

The successive editions of Christmas Carols com- 
piled by Dr. Sweets have furnished choirs, at low cost, 
with choice, tested, approved, and worthy music. Each 
year, the new Christmas program has been a fresh 
and distinct contribution to the visualization of the 
many-sided story of human desire and redeeming love; 
while the booklet, Through Eye-Gate to Mansoul has 
given with simplicity, clearness, and fulness just the 
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hristian Education 
a Ministerial Relief 


directions needed to make real and vivid the vision 
seen. 
The characteristics of these programs are: freedom 
from materialism; skillful combination of Scriptural 
truths; clear grasp of the motives, desires and burden 


ie of prophecy; use of Scripture words throughout; use 
elt , of familiar h d and loved by th 
“4 only of familiar hymns approved and loved by the 

° Church or of newer work only when of real spiritual 
ms tone; direct approach to a definite, clear-cut impres- 
or sion; singleness of action, directness of diction, and 
a keen sense of the solemnity due the theme. There 
a. is nothing in them to offend the taste of the most puri- 


tanical, nothing beyond the reach of the few un- 
trained singers and workers in the small church, noth- 
ing beneath the dignity of the many trained singers 
and workers in the large church. 

They require a minimum of preparation, little mem- 
ory work, few rehearsals, simple costumes, no intricate 
lighting, no elaborate work of carpenters and decora- 
tors. They are not published to make money—they 
are published to breathe into the common Christmas 
service of Sunday school and church a new spirit and 
a new significance, to make Christmas a holy day in 
deed and in truth. 
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The writer began to use these programs in the 
Burlington Sunday school in 1922; he has used them 
each year since with one exception (when a prevalent 
sickness made a pageant unwise),—nine times in all. 
The first two or three years there was a question as to 
a change of program for something different. As years 
passed, it was realized that each year’s program was 
different. 

In 1931 the question was not what program shall 
we use but how shall we best use The program. We 
have accumulated the stage properties, have trained the 
local talent, and the Christmas service issued by the 
Committee of Christian Education on Sunday evening 
before Christmas is now a fixed institution in the com- 
munity which appreciates the service by filling the | 
house to capacity. What we should do if there were 
no new program for 1932, the writer cannot say; but 
be assured, Burlington will not worship at the shrine 
of Saint Nick. 

This account is written with the desire that the 
simplicity and adaptability of these services may be 
realized and that the use of our own programs may be 
universal throughout the Church. 








A Dream of Two Ministers | 


SLEPT; and behold I saw in my dream an Aged 

Minister. 

Since his youth he had daily put into the service 
of his Lord all his strength, and also much of his 
small salary. 

Then there came a day when this Minister could no 

longer serve God as he had been wont; and he left 
his little church to younger hands. 
_Then his salary fell also to younger hands; at that 
time, too, were his small investments swept away; 
moreover his insurance was of no use to him so long 
as he should live. 

Therefore this old Minister became one of those who 
receive aid from Ministerial Relief. 

But there came a time when the sum he received was 
smaller than it had been. And the Committee wrote, 
“We have a greater number to care for, and a smaller 
amount with which to care for them.” 

And the old Minister’s heart smote him, and he 
said, “Am I then robbing my brethren, some of whom 
have even less than 1?” 


And dreaming this, I wept; for I knew that it was 
Tue, 


+ * + «& 
Again I dreamed, and behold I saw in my dream 
another Aged Minister. 
He, too, had since his youth daily put into the serv- 
























ice of his Lord all his strength and also much of his 
small salary. 

But regularly as his little church gave him the 
money for his support, so regularly did he lay aside 
a small portion of it under the care of the Church. 
And on ihe same day his little church put with it a 
sum, three times as great, and yet a small sum. 

The Minister’s heart was comforted as he laid this 
money aside; and he threw yet greater power into the 
work that he did for his Lord. 

There came a day into the life of this Minister 
also when, for very age, he could no longer serve God 
as he had been wont; and he left his little church to 
younger hands; and his salary fell also to younger 
hands. 

But the Minister turned to his great Church; and 
there, behold, the money which he and his little church 
had been laying up had grown and multiplied, until 
there was enough to care for him until he should no 
longer need its care. 

Then the Minister said with confidence, “This is 
mine, and I have robbed no needier brother.” Then 
was there fulfilled for him the promise of the Lord, 
“At evening time it shall be light.” 

And dreaming this I rejoiced; for I knew that the 
days come when this shall be true. 
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‘“Unmindful - - - Mindful” 


“A man who has so spent himself in the gospel 
ministry should certainly be cared for. I am afraid 
that we ministers are too often unmindful of our aged 
brothers’ needs.” The pastor who wrote this had refer- 
ence to an old minister, now without employment; the 
letter opened negotiations for the latter’s being received 
on the roll of Ministerial Relief. 

After preaching for thirty-three years this old min- 
ister had been trying to support himself, but without 
success. In writing some weeks later to the Louisville 
office, he explained his attitude: “I received the check 
and want to thank you for it. I put forth every effort 
to help myself—I did not want to be a burden to the 
Committee. I found that I could not go any further 
without help.” 

Having received, this man was not content merely 
to receive. Here is a minister to whom his friend’s 
charge of “unmindfulness” to the brethren does not 
apply. ‘This winter one of our Church papers carried 
the story of a much younger pastor whose work had 
been arrested by illness. The case at once found a 
response in the heart of the older minister; he wrote: 

“After reading your letters concerning the sick young 
preacher with wife and children, I want you to send 
him this money from my tithe fund.” 


October, 1932 


For the Honor of the Church 


Yes, they have written to us, these servants of the 
Church whose scanty appropriations we were forced to 
“cut” again. Almost without exception their letters 
have been lighted by faith and courage. Yet this letter 
which we quote seems a high-water mark of self-abne- 
gation, of consecration to the greater cause of Christ 
and his Church. 

“T am writing with reference to my husband’s Relief 
check. At the beginning of the Church year he asked 
that the amount be reduced from forty-five to forty 
dollars per month, feeling that we could skimp along 
with what we had. But this month another reduction 


of ten doilars per month makes it more difficult, and | 


we are wondering if this is to be a permanent reduc- 
tion through the year. If so, it will mean undernour- 
ishment for the boys, which may lead to permanent 
injury to their health. 


“But the injury which might result physically is not | 


the worst feature of the matter. The boys are just at 
the age of taking note of everything, and we are afraid 
they may get the idea that the Church is indifferent 
towards the ministry. 

“We appreciate what you have already done for us, 
and realize the position in which you are placed in 
these trying days.” 





Our Encouragement Is in These 


One of our Christian friends made a liberal pledge 
to the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. After he had made 
but one payment on this, the King sent for him to 
come to his beautiful country. But his wife wrote this, 
with the next payment: “Thank you for your kind 
words of sympathy! With God’s help I will com- 
plete the payment of the pledge. This cause has been 
of the greatest interest to my beloved husband and 
myself. We do not forget to pray for its success.” 

This message comes from the Chairman of Chris- 
tion Education and Ministerial Relief in one of our 
Presbyteries: ‘My prayer is that the Lord will enable 


us to put this plan across, because I am convinced 
that it is the thing needed.” 

And this encouragement comes from one of the elect 
ladies of our Church: “Just hope our people have 
been willing to give to this great cause which lies 
very near my heart and life. I only wish I could give 
more, and possibly it may be my privilege before many 
more months. Please accept my hearty good wishes, 
and remember that our people all admire and love you 


for the big way you have been putting this Annuity | 


Fund over.” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1931—September 1, 1931......... $44,308.04 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—September 1, 1932......... 


Net decrease for five months .. 


36,981.49 


ee Ceddauhentet Fee kewead $ 7,326.55 
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Added Emphasis Given 
Church Schools of Missions 


S WE follow the New Study Plan, which calls 

for only one Mission Study period a year, added 

emphasis is being placed upon the importance 
of a Church School of Missions. Absolutely no plan 
of study is comparable to that of the Church School 
of Missions, because no other plan is so inclusive. 
While it has been tried, and very successfully, by a 
large number of churches, there are many who are yet 
asking the question, “What is a Church School of 
Missions?” Briefly stated, by such a plan the whole 
church studies intensively, for a given number of 
days or weeks, the missionary work of the Church, 
with the church officers, the Sunday school, the Young 
People’s Societies, the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the 
Men-of-the-Church, all participating. At the Mon- 
treat Auxiliary Training School, Rev. P. D. Miller, 
Educational Secretary of the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions Committee, made the statement that the only way 
to get the men interested in the Mission Study Book 
is to have a Church School of Missions. 

Perhaps the ideal time for holding a Church School 
of Missions in the city or town church is at the Wed- 
nesday evening service, covering a period of six weeks. 
However, some prefer to have the School meet each 
evening for six days. One little country church, with 
preaching service only once a month, last year con- 
ducted a Church School of Missions on the three Sun- 
days of the month that it did not have a minister. 
It is not surprising, is it, that this little church has 
sent out eight missionaries? 

The best recommendation for the Church School of 
Missions is that those who have tried it in a whole- 
hearted way are enthusiastic over results. Last year 
in unusually successful School was held by the Staun- 
ton, Virginia, First Church. Mrs. L. W. Jarman, 
Secretary of Foreign Missions, sends the following 
interesting report of how the School was conducted, 


‘aying that it proved a real spiritual uplift to the con- 
Stegation : 


. —_ two foreign missionary sermons by the pastor 
- nei we began our week of real Mission Study 
in Monday, with six organized departments function- 
na Three of these—Primary, Junior, and Intermedi- 
‘met in the afternoon; the other three—Young 
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People, Men, and Women—met in the evening. There 
was a total average daily attendance of 284. The suc- 
cess of our School, we believe, was the direct result of 
prayer for many weeks preceding the study of the week. 


“So many have supposed, or so many would have 
had me believe, as I began to plan this school, that the 
day of the successful and fruit-bearing six consecutive 
days of study was past; that no church could prevail 
on six groups in age from 6 to 75 years to attend 
classes and get information and inspiration for this 
length of time. But here in this conservative church 
we have won a great victory over prevailing opinion 
and doubt, and we feel that, best of all, the church 
has had a real spiritual experience and uplift.’ 


“Tue RED MAN’s TRAIL” AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY HELPS 


The Red Man’s Trail, by Dr. W. B. Morrison, 
Durant, Okla., is the book recommended for use 
in the Mission Study Season, October 12-Novem- 
ber 20. There are five chapters, and each one is clearly 
outlined. Dr. Morrison was for thirteen years President 
of Oklahoma Presbyterian College at Durant, and is 
now Professor of History in the Southeastern State 
Teachers’ College of Oklahoma. He has not only 
taught Indians in the classroom, and been himself a 
close student of American history, but he has also 
lived near the Indians long enough to be thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. Order the books from 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. Price, 50 cents. 


All Home Mission Study leaders will want the 
supplementary material which can be secured from the 
Educational Department, Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. This con- 
sists of the July-August issue of the Missionary Re- 
view of the World, which is devoted entirely to the 
American Indians; a booklet containing striking facts 
about the Indians and the work of our Church among 
them; a brief sketch of the life of Dr. W. B. Morrison, 
author of The Red Man‘s Trail; a poster giving a 
number of pictures of the students at Goodland Indian 
Orphanage and Oklahoma Presbyterian College. Send 
25 cents to the Home Mission Committee for this pack- 
age of “Leaders’ Helps.” 


ee 


—_— 
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In the September issue of THE Survey, Auxiliary 
Department, was a helpful article by Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland. Do not fail to read it. 


COOPERATION 
The Auxiliary President and the Secretary of As- 
sembly’s Home Missions will cooperate with the pastor 
in promoting the Church School of Missions in Oc- 
tober. They will not wait, of course, for the pastor to 


October, 1932 


approach them on the subject. Auxiliary leaders can 
be depended upon to take the initiative in this impor- 
tant undertaking. 

“Our interest in missions measures our Christian 
character.” 

“Our knowledge of missions measures our Christian 
attainment.” 

“Our participation in missions measures our Chris- 
tian efficiency.” 


Mission Study and the Auxiliary Standard 


well to look at the Auxiliary Standard require- 

ments for Mission Study. Item IX of the new 
Standard, which became effective in April, 1932, bears 
directly on this objective, and the explanation of this 
item reads: 


A S WE approach the Mission Study Season it is 


“The Mission Study period is from October 15-Novem- 
ber 30. (Generally speaking. This year the dates are 
October 12-November 20.) Home and Foreign Missions 
will be studied during this season in alternate years. 

“The preferred plan for Mission Study is through a 
‘Church School of Missions,’ requirements for which are 


six sessions, and classes for all groups of the Church. 
Membership in Auxiliary classes of Church School of 
Missions is estimated by counting average attendance 
of women at all sessions. 


“Though it is urged that every church have one 
Church School of Missions annually, it is possible to 
conduct Mission Study through a series of five one-hour 
study classes, counting average attendance of women at 
all sessions; or through the Reading Circle Plan, require- 
ment for which is 25% or more of Auxiliary member- 
ship reading the book and as many as possible meeting 
for review for two or more hours of study. In this 
last plan, count women who read the book and those who 
come to the review who have not read the book.” 


The New Study Plan 


HE attention of all pastors, Auxiliaries, and other 

local church leaders is called to the New Study 

Plan adopted by the General Assembly to be- 
come effective in the fall of 1932. 

This plan provides for one Mission Study period 
annually to be observed by the entire Church during 
the period from October 15 to November 30. Home 
and Foreign Missions will be studied during this sea- 
son in alternate years, though every year there will be 
a time designated for the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for Foreign Missions and one for Home Mis- 
sions. 

In the fall of 1932, during the Mission Study season, 
a Home Mission textbook will be used, the Week of 
Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions coming 
during this period, while in January (1933) Foreign 
Missions will be promoted throughout the months in 
other ways than through a Mission Study class, climax- 
ing in the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for For- 
eign Missions. In the fall of 1933, Foreign Missions 
will be studied during the October-November Mission 
Study period, a Week of Prayer and Self-Denial’ for 
Foreign Missions climaxing the study season, while 
during the following January (1934) Home Missions 
will be emphasized throughout the month in other 
ways than through a study class, culminating in the 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions. 


This New Plan provides for another Church-wide 


Study Season to be held in February each year, at 
which time various important phases of our denomina- 
tional life will be considered, including probably such 
interesting topics as The History of our Church, Re- 
ligious Education of our Youth, Christian Schools, and 
The Christian Home. For the present this will be 
known as the General Study Season. A new book 
will be prepared each year for the February study 
just as has always been the rule during the Mission 
Study periods. 

It becomes evident at once that this new plan has 
great advantages. A longer period—six weeks instead 
of just one month—is allowed for Mission Study, mak- 
ing it possible more adequately to cover the subjects 
considered. It is expected that, with only one Mis- 
sion Study season a year, more churches will find it 
possible to adopt the increasingly popular plan for 
Mission Study, the “Church School of Missions,” and 
that the full strength and effort of all organizations 
in the Church will be enlisted in the promotion of one 
strong Church School of Missions each year. There 
is also an advantage in this new plan in that there 
is for the first time provision in the educational pro- 
gram of our Church for a study (in February) of 
topics which are of vital concern to the Church’s life, 
but which have heretofore never been presented to study 
classes. 


Initiating this study plan will not be difficult when 
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our leaders in the local churches understand it and 
give their earnest support to carrying it out. Its suc- 
cess, however, is dependent upon the loyal cooperation 
of every pastor and church leader and all the members 
of our churches. 

The textbook for use during the Mission Study 
period of October 12-November 30 this year is The 
Red Man’s Trail, by Dr. W. B. Morrison, of Durant, 
Okla. For the General Study Season in next February 
we are to use The Story of Our Church, by Dr. R. C. 
Long, of Greenwood, S. C. These two books contain 
interesting and valuable material which ought to be 
studied in every congregation in the General Assembly. 
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Able to do 
All that we ask 
All that we ask or think 
Abundantly above all that we ask or think 


Exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask 
or think 


According to the power that worketh in us 


Ephesians 3:20 





Indian Calend ar 


January—Moon of the falling flake. 
February—Moon of the frozen lake. 
March—Moon of the wind’s loud voice. 
April—Moon of the raindrops choice. 
May—Moon of the springing grass. 
June—Moon of the sassafras. 
July—Moon of the melon yield. 
August—Moon of the clover field. 
September—Moon of the reddened leaf. 
October—Moon of the golden sheaf. 
November—Moon of the wild birds’ flight. 
December—Moon of the long, good night. 


—HazeL_ Harper Harris in 


Missionary Review of the Worl. 


The Church Seal Goes Avisiting 


As one of the winners in THE Survey reading 
contest, Lafayette Presbyterial lays claims to hand- 
some framed copy of our Church seal. The resource- 
ful President, Miss Eva Cavers, wanted the entire 
Presbyterial to enjoy this seal, for had not all the 
Auxiliaries a part in winning the prize! This is what 
she did: She presented and explained the Church 
Seal to the members of her own church, then hung 
the copy in the Sunday-school room where it will stay 
until the first Group Conference is held, when it will 
begin its round of visiting. Miss Cavers will take it 
to the church where the first Group Conference is 
held, and there it will stay for a few weeks, when it 
will be passed on to a neighboring church, thus mak- 
ing the rounds of the Lafayette Presbyterial. 





Auxiliary Calendar for October 


Mission Study Period, October 12-November 20 
Textbook: The Red Man’s Trail 
Preferred Type of Study: Church School of Missions 


Church Paper Week, October 13-20 
Auxiliaries asked to cooperate in helping to place 
“A Church Paper in Every Home” 
The Christian Observer, $3 per year 
The Presbyterian of the South, $3 per year. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 
Topic: “Home Mission Leaders” 

_The material prepared for this meeting is quite fas- 
cinating, with brief sketches of five of our Home Mis- 
sion leaders. The first of these sketches is about the 
work of a city pastor who twenty-five years ago took 
over a church which had been in existence approxi- 
mately 100 years. The membership at that time was 
400, and there was no other Presbyterian church in 
the county, Today, instead of one there are eleven 
Presbyterian churches in the county, and the original 
church has a membership of 1,000—and all because 
one city preacher was also a Home Missionary. 

Those Circles that are not regular subscribers to 


the Circle Year Book literature should order these pro- 
gram helps and be assured of an interesting as well as 
helpful meeting. Price 10 cents. Order from Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THE AUXILIARY INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 
Topic: “Unchurched Places in our Southland” 


The material for this program, which reveals some 
interesting and some startling facts, has been pre- 
pared by Rev. Homer McMillan, D. D., Executive Sec- 
retary, Assembly’s Home Mission Committee. Cer- 
tainly this is a subject that challenges our study, and 
a study of it will challenge us to make an effort to 
take the gospel to the unchurched places of our own 
Southland. 

The leader of the program should find out if any 
of these “unchurched places” are in her Presbytery or 
Synod. The local Secretary of Synodical and Presby- 
terial Home Missions may be called upon to furnish 
this information. 

Material for the full development of the program 
can be secured from the Committee on Woman’s Work 
for 10 cents. 





























Meditations in Hebrews 


Number VII 
(Use your Bible, as you read and think) 


Wherefore, leaving the doctrine of the first principles of Christ . . . [look- 
ing unto Jesus, the Author and Perfecter of our faith] let us press on unto perfec- 
tion . . . in that Sabbath rest that remaineth for the people of God. 


Hebrew 6:1; 12:2; 4:9. 

“Perfection” in that state of inward peace and rest promised to God’s own. 
Impossible for me, your soul sighs in quick reply, thinking how few and rare have 
been the “Saints” who have so attained. But pause a bit longer, sighing soul, and 
read with care this oft-repeated word in this letter to the Hebrews. Eight times we 
find the word “perfect,” twice “perfected,” twice “perfection,” and once “perfecter” 
(American Revision). Strong emphasis it is on this one idea, one we cannot pass 
by if we would find the whole truth in this “holiest of all” our New Testament 
letters. 

What is the writer’s idea behind this English word, which in our dictionaries 
means “up to an absolute standard, without defect. flawless,” etc.? Modern speech 
translations help us who cannot read the original Greek. How do they read these 
verses? We find “fully qualified” (2:10), “complete freedom” (9:9 and 10:1), 
“full blessedness” (11:40), for the word “perfect” indicating a process toward com- 
pletion rather than a finished state of sinlessness. Even of our Lord himself it is 
written (2:10) that he was “made perfect [fully qualified] through suffering” to 
become the author of our salvation, though this process of completion was never 
marred by the least stain of sin in him. 

And here is God’s word to us, through this letter, that he expects us, even in 

this life with sin ever-present with us, to “press on to full growth,” or “maturity” 
in the principles of Christ (6:1), not to be continually relaying the foundations of 
our faith, but to go on to mature statue in Christ Jesus. How well this agrees with 
Paul’s word—‘forgetting [or passing on from] the things which are behind [under- 
neath] . . . I press on toward . . . the high [upward] calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Let us, as many as are perfect [full grown] be thus minded” 
Growth until the ripened fruit is reached for which the seed was planted; complete 
furnishing or equipment for the whole Christian life for which each part is made— 
nothing less than such “perfection” is our Father’s ideal for his own. But the glory 
of our religion is this, that God never bids us do without providing the way and 
the strength for this doing. So, if we are bidden to press on to the full-grown prin- 
ciples of our faith, we shall surely find his provision for such growth in our soul’s 
true rest. Our Auxiliary motto-verse for the year bring this answer: “Let us run 
with patient endurance the [whole] race that lies before us, simply fixing our gaze 
upon Jesus [away from every other object], our Prince Leader and Perfecter in the 
faith,” who himself reached his “perfection” (completeness) as both the Source and 
Finisher of our faith by the “blending of successive parts into a whole.” (Weymouth, 
with marginal readings.) 

“Now may God who gives peace . . . fully equip you with every grace 
that you may need for the doing of his will” (13:21) is the marvelous benediction 
of this letter, both to those early Christians and to us “whose piety has lost its 
early glow and has become arid and mechanical.” 

Are not Browning’s words our prayer, after such a meditation: 

“So, take and use thy work: 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, 
What warpings past the aim! 
My times be in thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned!” 
—Mrs. S H. Askew. 
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IRED Auxiliary worker, returning home after a 
T meeting, still in outdoor wraps, soliloquizes some- 
what after this manner: 

“T am surely glad to be at home again after that 
meeting. There is so much in the Auxiliary these 
days that it fairly makes my head swim. Sometimes 
I almost long to go back to the days of the Ladies’ 
Aid where a few congenial souls met each week to 
sew carpet rags. My family said they always knew 
when I had been to the sewing society because I could 
retail all the town gossip at supper. O, of course, 
we are getting the women interested by this Circle 
plan; I begin to know many more of them than I did. 
But here is a new Standard just sent out from that 
Auxiliary office at—well, I cannot remember where 
it is, it hops about like a flea. Anyway it is in the 
Henry Grady building somewhere. They have noth- 
ing to do in that office but think up something new 
for the women to do. And now it is this new Stand- 
ard and I have to explain it at the next Circle meet- 
ing. Fifteen objects—no, that is not the word, it is 
objectives. Why fifteen? there used to be only ten. 
I don’t know what to say about it. Fifteen! That is 
toomany. I am sotired! (Falls to sleep in a nearby 
chair with head on table.)” 


I. (Enter Bible Study) “I am Objective number 
one, and surely no Christian woman would leave me 
out of her program of Auxiliary work. (Repeats John 
5:39.) And to require one-fourth of the women to 
study the Word of God is but a minimum.” 


(As each Objective enters, bearing her name on a 
cardboard, she comes to the center of the stage, says 
her speech, pins up the label on the back of the stage 
in full view, and withdraws. These labels should be 
in three groups: 1—6 together; 7—13; and 14 and 
15.) 


II. (Enter Prayer Group) “The prayer life of the 
women has certainly been developed by the praying 
bands that have existed. Would not any Christian 
woman WANT to lay all possible stress on daily, 
united, repeated prayer? For Jesus said (quote Matt. 
18:19). Surely J should have a place in the program 
of Auxiliary activities.” 


III. (Enter Personal Workers’ Group) “I am a 
new objective, the Personal Workers’ Group. We have 
Christ's own promise in this supreme work for Chris- 
tian women (quote Mark 1:17). Are you are glad 
that the Standard brings this task before our women ?” 


IV. (Enter Family Altar) “A Christian Home! 
Are there any such in these hectic days? The Standard 
has laid the question of the Family Altar on the 
hearts of the women, and many have been established 
In consequence. (Repeat Deut. 6:6, 7.) Is not that 
command still binding?” 


V. (Enter Prayer Calendar) “I am the Prayer 
Calendar. How many of you can testify to ycur in- 
treacd interest in the missionaries since you have been 


The Standard Speaks—A Demonstration 


(Presented at the Virginia Synodical Auxiliary Training School) 
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using me? Samuel said long ago (quote I Sam. 
12:23a). And would you have urged the use of the 
prayer calendar if the Standard had not required it?” 

VI. (Enter Tithing) “Malachi 3:10 (repeat) is a 
command and a promise. Of course I know the women 
hate the very sound of the word ‘per cent,’ but what 
difference does that make? Somehow if the Standard 
requires a task, it accomplishes something.” 

VII. and VIII. THe Survey repeats Prov. 8:11. 

Church Papers repeats Prov. 10:14a. 

THE SuRVEY speaks: “You cannot be good Auxil- 
iary workers without us.” 

Church Papers speaks: “Nor can you be informed 
Christian women. O Wise Standard, to include us in 
your objectives.” 


IX. (Enter Mission Study) “I represent Mission 
Study. Haven’t you enjoyed me in the past? How 
could you hold the women just before Christmas if 
you did not have a Mission Study class or a School 
of Missions? Paul says (quote II Tim. 2:15). I 
am sure the women want me in their Standard.” 


X. (Enter General Study) “And me too, for all 
sorts of interesting things will come along with me. I 
believe if you try out these lessons, you will like them. 
(Quote Eccl. 7:12b) Do not miss Dr. Long’s book in 
February.” 


XI. (Promoting the Work of the Four Causes) “Do 
I look big enough to represent the four Executive 
Committees? I do not believe that we women know 
nearly as much about their work as we should, and 
so the Standard requires a program on each Cause. 
The aim of the Auxiliary and of the Church is to 
make him known. (Repeat Matt. 28:18-20.)” 


XII. (Auxiliary Attendance) “I am the big prob- 
lem of every Auxiliary worker—fifty per cent of our 
women must be there. Hasn’t there been a big im- 
provement in this respect? All due to the fact that 
the Standard presents this objective. (Repeat Heb. 
10:24, 25.)” : 

XIII. (Shifting the Circles) “Must we shift? 
Why can’t we stay as we are? I like my Circle and 
my Chairman? Does this sound familiar? Yes, 
Madam, you must shift. The Standard says so. And 
isn’t it a good thing that it does, for have we not all 
appreciated the wisdom of this plan?” 


XIV. (Contributing to all Denominational Benev- 
olences) “Once upon a time, before the Auxiliary was 
organized, our success was measured largely in terms 
of money gifts. Now, though money has a small part 
in our program, it still has a part for (repeat II Cor. 
9:7). And do not our gifts show where our interest 
lies? So a Christian worker would surely include me 
in her Standard.” 


XV. (Annual Increase in Gifts) “The great work 
of our Church could not proceed without funds, and 


(Continued on page 640) 
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SOME AUXILIARIES HAVE A_ MISSIONARY 
LEADER in each Circle who is responsible for the pre- 
sentation of the “Cause of the Month” on the Circle 
program. These leaders are instructed each month by 
the cause secretary of the local Auxiliary, whose work 
is the subject for emphasis. 

October is Home Mission Month, so just before the 
October Circle meeting the Secretary of Assembly’s 
Home Missions is calling the missionary leaders in the 
Circles to meet her. First she is planning to give them 
the newest and most challenging information about Home 
Missions for them to pass on to the Circle. Then she 
is going to give them her plans for the Home Mission 
Study Class or School of Missions, to be held in Octo- 
ber and November. She will give them, too, arresting 
facts about the study book, “The Red Man’s Trail,” 
which they, in turn, will present enthusiastically to 
the Circle, challenging the interest of the members in 
the mission study and whetting their desires for a 
further knowledge of the book. . 





THE AUXILIARY BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


“THE MASTER’S GOLDEN Y®ARS” 
By JOHN OxENHAM 


Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $2.00 


“Following in action, Mr. Oxenham’s story 
of Christ’s early life, begun in ‘The Hidden 
Years,’ this volume tells the story of the Great 
Adventure of the Master’s active ministry, as 
witnessed by young Esliben-Matthat, out of 
whom Christ cast a devil. Esli promptly be- 
came the Master’s ardent worshipper, and de- 
voted his life to his personal service. He tells 
just what he, himself, heard and saw—a thrill- 
ing contemporaneous story of the greatest life 
lived on earth. 

“To this is added just a bit of romance be- 
tween Esli and Ruth, the little girl who had 
been cured of her lameness by the Master’s 
touch. It is a book for young and old.” 











A BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLE adopted a mission- 
ary to whom they wrote often and from whom they 
received letters. At Christmas they sent her The Liter- 
ary Digest and other magazines. The letters from their 
missionary are read during the supper, and much in- 


THE 


AUXILIARY CANTERN 


Mail suggestions to 


The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


teresting chatting about this missionary and her work 


follows. 


DEEPENING THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE 
CHURCH is the primary function of the session. One 
Auxiliary president cooperated by building up and sus- 
taining attendance at the weekly prayer meetings and 
all regular and special services of the church. She did 
this by stressing its importance in Auxiliary and Circle 
meetings and by personal invitations to the services. 
She appointed, too, a committee from the Auxiliary to 
serve with the Session as needed. The prayer groups 
and Bible Study Classes are definite influences in deep- 
ening the spiritual life of the whole Church. This Aux- 
iliary helped to create an atmosphere of worship in the 
church auditorium by simple decorations of seasonal 
flowers and foliage and by a period of meditation and 
prayer just preceding the opening of the service. 

” * a 

DO YOU PRAY AROUND THE WORLD each week? 
By mere chance we found out one woman does. She 
hesitated to lay bare her soul, as it were, but prayer is 
so real to her that she is willing to help others share 
the joy that is hers. She has many prayer partners at 
home and abroad. And how definitely she prays for 
many schools, stations, and numerous phases of the 
work! This is a bare outline of her prayer calendar: 

Sunday—Young People; Committee of Publication and 
Religious Education; Africa. ; 

Monday—Our country, our President, and those in 
authority; Brazil. 

Tuesday—Our country, our courts and judges; China. 

Wednesday—Law enforcement; Interracial Commis- 
sions; our church work among the Negroes; our For- 
eign Missions Committee. 

Thursday—Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief; our Jewish work; Japan. 

Friday—Assembly’s Home Mission Committee; 
work among foreign-speaking people; Korea. 

Saturday—Mountain Missions; Mexican work on both 
sides of the Rio Grande. 


our 





Mission Study: 
OCTOBER 12—NOVEMBER 20 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial: 
NOVEMBER 13-20 


Make Your Plans Early 


Have a School of Missions if Possible 
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Religious Education and Publication 


REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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APAPAPARARAP AR ARAB AS 


‘Evangelism by the Young People’ 


Rev. Frank P. Anderson, D. D., Chairman, Box 
592, Greenville, S. C. 

Rev. T. K. Currie, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Albert McClure, Union Theological Seminary, 

Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. W. M. Baker, Mebane, N. C. 
Mrs. C. E. Dorsey, Montreat, N. C. 
Miss Summers Tarlton, Georgetown Road, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
PuRPOSE OF COMMISSION. (By W. A. Alexander, 
Chairman Young People’s Advisory Council). 

“Will the Chairman please get in touch with 
the other members of the Commission and arrange 
for as thorough investigation and study as possi- 
ble, through our own agencies, through other 
Church Boards, and from any other source from 
which suggestive material may be obtained, and 
prepare for the Advisory Council of 1932 as full 
a report aS possible. What we have in mind is to 
find the best way of enlisting our young people 
in winning their own number for Christ and the 
church,” 


III. ASSIGNMENTS FOR SPECIAL STupY AND RECOMMEN- 


DATIONS: 

(1) “What other Church Boards are doing in the 
field of Evangelism by youth.” (By Rev. 
T. K. Currie.) 

(2) “Study Course for our Young People on the 
subject of Evangelism.” (By Mrs. W. M. 
Baker.) 

(3) “What the 1932-33 Kingdom Highways Year 
Book contains on Evangelism, and what 
the office of Religious Education in Rich- 
mond has planned for the 1933-34 Year 
Book.” (By Mrs. C. E. Dorsey.) 

(4) “Pastor’s Communicants’ Classes and what 
the Young People can do in recruiting for 
the same.” (By Miss Summers Tarlton.) 

(5) “Special Seasons of Evangelistic Emphasis.” 
(By Mr. A. B. McClure.) 


IV. War OrHer DENOMINATIONS ARE DoING IN PrO- 


MOTING EVANGELISM BY THE YOUNG PEOPLE. (By 
Rev. T. K. Currie.) 

“The Northern Baptist Board is doing a very 
fine piece of work under the leadership of Rich- 
ard Hoiland. They have edited three pamphlets: 
(1) “Good Will Tours’; (2) A manual for the 
“Win My Friend” Week. (This has helpful sug- 
gestions); (3) the third pamphlet, which is the 
best thing I have seen, is “The Ministry of 
Friendly Guidance,” introducing Youth to Christ. 
This is a brief study course of ten lessons, and 
could be used as a text on Evangelism in a Young 
People’s Conference, 
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Report of Commission from Young People’s Advisory Council (1931-1932) 


. MEMBERS OF COMMISSION: 


The Disciple Board is now preparing a pamph- 
let “Youth and Evangelism,’ by Miss Maus. 
This will be ready for distribution the latter part 
of the summer. This denomination seems to be 
emphasizing Evangelism largely through an edu- 
cational program. 


The Lutheran Church tries to develop interest 
for Evangelistic work among their young people 
through a committee on Membership and Evan- 
gelism. This committee is a part of the Lutheran 
Leagues that seem to function through their 
Synod, and in their local churches as well. This 
committee has very definite instructions on what 
they are expected to do, and how they are to 
promote this work. 


The. Congregational and Christian denomina- 
tions have a committee on Evangelism and De- 
votional Life. Their program is intended to 
help young people become genuine Christians, to 
join the church and work effectively through it. 

The Northern Methodist Episcopal Church 
builds its total program on the basis of Evan- 
gelization, as it relates to all phases of life. Their 
courses provide opportunity for definite decisions 
and specific action. Evangelism seems to be 
woven into the entire study. 


The Northern Presbyterian Church has for the 
past years been stressing a pamphlet, ‘“Re-Discov- 
ering Evangelism.” They have also emphasized 
this phase of their work through their Sunday- 
school Lesson materials. They have been recom- 
mending to their churches “The Ministry of 
Friendly Guidance,” prepared by Richard Hoiland, 
of the Northern Baptist Board, as a study course. 
In the last month this denomination has started 
to emphasize evangelistic activity through educa- 
tional programs. A bulletin is now being pre- 
pared which will contain a general treatment of 
Evangelism, applying to the whole educational 
program of that church. This bulletin will carry 
sections specializing on evangelistic activities in 
the different age groups. At their last board 
meeting they adopted a slogan: “Educate to 
Evangelize.” 


The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion states that it has no special material on this 
subject. It has not yet developed any special in- 
terdenominational program plans in connection 
with Evangelism. There is a discussion of Evan- 
gelism under the topic, “Other Youth,” in the 
report and recommendations of the Christian 
Youth Council of North American. This is the 
report gotten up at the Toronto Convention in 
1930, 
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The Southern Methodist Church is now pre- 
paring a program manual on “Evangelism and 
Church Relationships.” This manual will be 
ready very shortly. This manual material is pre- 
pared from the angle of a unified program of 
Christian Education in the local church. 

VY. Srupy Courses ror Our YOUNG PEOPLE ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF EVANGELISM, (By Mrs. W. M. Baker.) 

(a) Study Classes: 

(1) Persuasive Evangelism—Marshall Har- 

rington. 

(2) Gospel of John. 

(3) Evangelism of Youth—Albert H. Gage 

“I am quite partial to Persuasive Ey angel- 
ism because the questions on each chapter are 
good, the book costs only fifteen cents, it is 
an attractive size, could be punched to fit 
our Kingdom Highway Folder, goes to the 
point immediately, and backs up every state- 
ment with God’s word. Dr. Harrington is 
Secretary of Evangelism in the Synod of New 
Jersey.” 

(b) Reading Courses: 

“The Gold under the Grass’—Basil W. 

Miller ($1.00). 

“Walking with God’—Coston J. Harrell 

($1.00). 

“*The Gold Under the Grass,’ by Basil W. 
Miller, is the book I would recommend in 
preference to any I have reviewed for Devo- 
tionals and Reading Course: It has thirty- 
one short stories that challenge youth to be 
his best always. ‘Actualizing the Impos- 
sible,’ starting out with Napoleon’s ‘There 
are no Mountains,’ in the first paragraph, 
leads on to great things that youth may ac- 
complish, if he eliminates difficulties. None 
of the stories are over six pages long. An- 
other chapter gives the. ‘Achievements of 
Celebrities,’ or of Young Celebrities I believe 
it is written. The book teems with challenges 
for young people and just thrills me, as I 
read and re-read it. ‘Walking with God,’ by 
Harrell, gives a number of brief interpreta- 
tions of some phase of Christian faith.” 

VI. WHat THE 1932-33 Kinepom HigHwAys YEAR BooK 
CONTAINS ON EVANGELISM AND WHAT Is PLANNED 

FOR THE 1933-34 YEAR Book. (By Mrs. C. E. 
Dorsey.) 

(a) The Year Book (1932-33) of Kingdom High- 
ways gives the following Emphasis to Evan- 
celism: 

“(P.23-24.) During September, the month 
devoted to Religious Education, a certain 
amount of emphasis is placed upon Evan- 
gelism. 

(1) The regular Senior-Young People’s topic 
for September 25th, and the four Op- 
tional topics for September have Evan- 
gelism for their theme. 

(2) A Personal Workers’ Group (under the 
supervision of the pastor) is suggested 
for the month of September with possi- 
ble books for this study listed: 

“The Ministry of Friendly Guidance.” 
“Acquainting Youth with Christ.” 

(3) A talk on the Meaning and Joy of Evan- 
gelism is suggested for the month of 
September. 

(P. 36) Optional Topics for January are 

more or less Evangelistic: 
Jonah’s Job. 
Christ’s World Power. 
Ways of Winning Them. 
Those Who Win Others. 
Over Land and Sea. 
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(P.39) The Vesper Topic for February 26 
deals with Evangelization in Per. 
sonal, Church, Foreign Missions 
and Home Missions areas—the 
story of our Church’s Plan of World 
Salvation.” 


PASTOR'S COMMUNICANTS’ CLASSES AND WHAT THE 
Youne PEOPLE CAN Do IN RECRUITING FOR THE SAME. 
(By Miss Summers Tarlton.) 

“In making this brief study of Communicants’ 
Classes, several ministers have been written and 


personal interviews held with others. 


The follow- 


ing conclusions have been gathered: 
1. Very few pastors are using the Communicants’ 


5 


1 


Class regularly. Several have explained this 
by the fact that they are depending upon their 
church-school teachers to do this work of in- 
structing those making a confession of faith. 
Others are having personal conferences with 
each one coming into the church. 


. In many churches only one class is being held 


and all who are interested and want to make 
a study enter this. This class is usually made 
up of Juniors and a few younger Interme- 
diates. 

Some pastors are having Communicants’ 
Classes graded according to church-school de- 
partments. The pastor visits the department 
several months before Easter and invite those 
who have not joined the church to meet with 
him in the study at a certain time. 


. In a few Vacation Church Schools we find 


classes on the “Meaning of Church Member- 
ship,” being taught to Intermediates. All 
Intermediates, irrespective of church mem- 
bership, are enrolled in these classes. 


. Only a few pastors have used their own young 


people in recruiting for these classes. Little 
is being done by the Christian Young People 
to reach their own number. 


From these conclusions a few observations 
are made: 


. There is a very real and important place for 


the Communicants’ Class in the program of 
the church. This becomes largely the re- 
sponsibility of the pastor. We realize the 
splendid work being done by many church- 
school workers, but feel the added instruction 
and fellowship of the pastor is to be desired. 
The personal interview is greatly to be com- 
mended and by all means should be held. 
However, it does not entirely take the place 
of the Communicants’ Class. 


2. Classes for different age groups are greatly 


needed. Where only one class is held for 
all ages, very few young people (12-13) are 
reached Often this can be explained by the 
fact that the instruction is not planned on 
their level. Classes graded according to 
church-school departments will reach more 
young people. 


3. We believe there is a real possibility of using 


our Christian young people in recruiting for 
the Communicants’ Class. They can reach 
many whom the pastor does not know and 
cannot reach. They can help the pastor in 
making a list of those to invite to attend the 
class. They also can give special invitation 
and urge these to attend. 


4. Many pastors feel there is a lack of helpful 


material to use in the Communicants’ Class. 

They have hesitated to begin a class not 

knowing just where to find the help needed. 
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“Needed Counsel for New Christians’— 
Glasgow. 

“Coming to the Communion.’—Erdman. 

“Manual for Communicants’ Classes’— 
Miller. 


VIII. A RESPONSE FROM 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
General Secretary.) 

“Answering your request to the International 
Society for literature on evangelism, I am glad to 
send you under separate cover as a special study 
work of your Commission, the following: 

An Adventure in Evangelism, by Poling. 
New Youth Evangelism, by Cowan. 
Evangelism of Youth, by Gage. 
Acquainting Youth with Christ, by Leslie. 
World Tasks for Christian Youth. 

What Christian Endeavorers Can Do. 

Herewith I enclose the leaflets, “Greater Things 
Than These,” “Christian Endeavor in the Church,” 
and “Graded Christian Endeavor.” 


IX. THE CHAIRMAN’S SUGGESTIONS: 

1st. In this age when almost every cause has its 
special day or week (e. g, Mother’s Day, Bible Sun- 
day, Education Week), I regard it as very impor- 
tant that we set aside one or two months each year 
when the Church stresses Evangelism. It has been 
the feeling of some of our leaders that “Spiritual 
Life and Evangelism” are so important that they 
should be stressed every month of the year. Their 
major premise is right, but I do not believe that 
practically such a course produces the results that 
are possible by the course I have just mentioned. 
As “everybody’s business becomes nobody's busi- 
ness,” so I believe “any old time” (I do not say 
this unkindly) results usually in “no time and no 
real emphasis.” Which one of the Four Executive 
Committees would want such a course adopted for 
stressing their cause? In my judgment we need 
two of the best months of the year set aside to 
stress Evangelism and Spiritual Life—(say October 
or December and the Easter Season, one-half of 
March and one-half of April). The present Year 
Book for our Young People assigns the chief Evan- 
gelistic Emphasis for September, which next to 
August, is perhaps the poorest month of the year, 
for in the South September is hot and the fall 
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work unorganized. I believe, therefore, we should 
earnestly recommend, not only to the Richmond 
Committee, but to the whole Church, an emphasis 
on Evangelism in specified months. 

2nd. Realizing that classes in Evangelism are 

largely barren and often hardening unless personal 
work goes hand in hand with such study, we recom- 
mend that the Richmond Committee not only have 
another course for Young People in 1933-34 on 
“Evangelism by Young People,” but also stress the 
importance of doing personal work between lessons, 
under the guidance of and in cooperation with their 
instructors and other older, spiritually-minded peo- 
ple. We have found that young people can often 
be encouraged to begin personal work if someone 
older acts as a team-mate and does the major part 
of the talking. 

3rd. We strongly advocate the Pastor’s Prepara- 

tion-for-Church-Membership Classes. We have found, 
in our seven years’ experience of conducting such 
classes for Juniors and Intermediates, the following 
as valuable helps: 

(a) Manual for Communicants’ Classes—J. R. 
Miller. 15c. (Revised by Gerrit Verkuyl.) 

(b) Preparation for Church Membership, by our 
own Dr. P. B. Hill. 10c. 

(c) Conversations with the Training Class—10c. 
Edward W. Cross. (Published by Commis- 
sion on Evangelism and Devotional Life, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City.) (Splen- 
did for suggestions to leaders, but has some 
decidedly objectional features for children ) 

(d) Leafle-—How to Make a Success of the Chris- 
tian Life—R. A. Torrey. 10c per dozen. 

We have found it desirable to have these classes 

the week before each quarterly Communion Service, 
even though there are no more than one or two in 
a class. We do not receive children without this 
instruction that is intended to give them a most 
vivid experience when they come into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. 

In recruiting for these classes we have tried, in 

a limited way, the plan of having some Juniors 
and Intermediates talk for two or three Sundays, 
in the Sunday-school Worship period just before the 
Communicants’ Classes begin, on “Why a Boy or 
Girl Should be a Christian?” (In this the Howard 
W. Pape Tracts have been helpful.) 








The Young People's Council of 
General Assembly 


By H. G. GOODYKOONTZ 


The 


REAMS do come true! Some of our wisest 
leaders for years have been dreaming of the 

__ day when the young people of the Church would 
gain an Assembly consciousness, and when those same 
young people would have a genuine share in the 
construction of their own program. When the Young 
People’s Council of the General Assembly was or- 
ganized in July, 1931, that dream began to come 
true. At the second ‘annual meeting of this Council, 
held in Montreat, July 21-22, it was obvious that the 
dream is being realized. This dream is not fully 
tealized, of course, but there was no doubt that the 
young people of the Church have gained the rudiments 


of an Assembly consciousness: The following synods 
were represented at the meeting: Louisiana, Georgia, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Texas (2) co-presidents, Kentucky (2) old and new 
presidents. Dr. J. J. Murray, Mrs. W. A. Turner, 
and Rev. H. G. Goodykoontz, the adult advisers, were 
all present. Dr. Fairly and Miss Curtis, of course, 
attended the sessions and showed their interest and 
cooperation. 

The meeting was a great success. The Young 
People’s Staff was delighted with the enthusiasm, 
ability, and clear thinking of the Council. The Synod’s 
League presidents all were enthusiastic about the 
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meeting and its helpfulness to them as they faced their 
work for the coming year. One president who 
traveled a thousand miles to the meeting, when asked 
if he thought that the trip was worth the trouble, 
grinned and replied, “ten times.” All of the Council 
members felt that the meeting next year should be 
even longer. 

He who feels that young people are undependable 
and not to be trusted with important matters would 
have had all his fears removed by the members of the 
Council. Their spirit was one of eager determination 
to give their very best for Christ and his Kingdom. 
Long, strenuous hours they gave to the work of the 
Council. Clear, hard thinking they gave. As a result 
of their deliberations, some very worth-while ideas 
were produced; a program of work was mapped out—- 
a program largely planned by the Young People’s 
Council itself; definite actions for the promotion of 
the work were taken. 

Sometime before the meeting at Montreat, the mem- 
bers of the Council had been asked to give careful 
thought to the main problems which would come up 
at the Council meeting. An outline of these problems 
and the issues involved were sent to them, with the 
request that they study the problems. This they had 
done, so the discussions of the group proceeded upon 
a basis of careful study of the issues involved. 

The first evening was given over to a discussion 
of the constitution which had been prepared by a 
committee appointed for this purpose. This constitu- 
tion had been prepared with the help of four rather 
intelligent adults and was supposedly letter-perfect. 
The young people spent two hours revising the con- 
stitution and finding legitimate fault with certain 
statements. Before those two hours were over the 
adults present were perfectly willing to trust anything 
to the keen, arfalytical, open-minded judgment of those 
young people. 

The rest of that evening and all the next morning 
was given over to a discussion of the Program of Work 
for Young People for the Church year 1933-34. De- 
partment by department the aims were suggested, care- 
fully discussed, and the best suggestions listed as the 
aims for the coming year. That program of work will 
be a genuine challenge to every local group. 
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The Council had been asked to give careful thought 
to the matter of Young People’s topics. This matter 
was discussed at some length and many worth-while 
ideas were brought out. It was manifest that the 
present system of topics is not adequately meeting 
the needs of youth. The Council requested that far 
more attention be given to the development of optional 
topics dealing with a subject for several Sundays in 
succession. It likewise suggested topics in which 
Young People are deeply interested. Other discus- 
sions included: (1) the Open Conference Hour (2) 
Reading Courses and Study Books. The Council 
agreed to give a generous share of its spare time this 
winter in helping to choose reading courses and pos- 
sible study books for young people. 


Among the definite actions taken by the Council 
were the following: The Council unanimously agreed 
to give whole-hearted support to the Assembly emphasis 
on evangelism. 


It urged the young people of the Synods of South 
Carolina and Snedecor Memorial to organize a Synod’s 
Young People’s League. 


It was recommended that the term of office of the 
president of the Young People’s League of the synod 
be for two years. The feeling was general that the 
president is just begining to learn his work when 
another person is re-elected. It was also felt that the 
work of the Young People’s Council of the General 
Assembly would be much more effective if members 
were elected for two years instead of one. 


The theme for the year 1933-34 was chosen with 
the evangelistic emphasis in mind. The theme selected 
was “Leading Others to Walk with the King”; the 
hymn chosen was “Lead On O King Eternal.” 


Sam Wiley (North Carolina) was elected president; 
Jimmie Cantrell (Alabama), vice-president; Margaret 
Rudd (Texas), secretary. 


The Council adjourned with earnest prayer for God’s 
guidance upon the Young People’s Program of our 
Church, and with the sincere determination held by 
all to give of their best that The-Young-People-of-the- 
Church might loyally devote themselves to Christ and 
his Cause. 





Echoes from Young People's Conferences 


The summer conferences for young people have just come to a close and many of them were the best 


ever held. 


Seventeen synodical conferences, twenty presbyterial conferences, and twenty-one camps were 
conducted. The attendance was not quite so large, but the spiritual tone was very fine. 


It is almost im- 


possible to realize the tremendous value of these conferences or to estimate the wonderful work which they 


are doing for our young people. 
the results of this work: 


“You so thrilled my young people with the idea of 
social and mission service that they elected to conduct 
a Vacation Church school for the colored boys and girls 
of one of the colored churches They do not have 
the money to send for work among the Indians nor 
do they have the necessary money to buy the equipment 
needed for such a school as they wish to conduct, but 
they do what they can.”—Arkansas, 


The following excerpts from letters and reports will give some idea of 


“It is going to mean everything to our Young People’s 
League to have our president possess such a clear idea 
of where we are going and why. The delegates from 
another church in my presbytery were talking as we 
came home and one said: ‘I never saw the whole 


thing about this young people’s work before; I didn’t 
know it particularly mattered to the whole Church how 
On my discreet questioning, I 


we worked at home.’ 
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found that she was referring to your class, the way you 
inked the local church to the Assembly. It was her 
frst year there and she is taking back a big thing to 
her church. ATRREEE, ‘ . 

“The delegates to the Young People’s Conference had 
just finished their reports. The president asked if any 
one else had a word. A young man who belonged to 
another denomination arose and said: ‘I had only one 
night in the conference, but I was greatly impressed 
with the religious atmosphere that permeated all of 
the meetings. The early morning Communion Service 
was the most impressive meeting I have ever at- 
tended.’”"—Appalachia. 

- * x 

“l had the pleasure of teaching in the Intermediate 
Camp this year, and was amazed at the thoughtfulness 
and responsiveness of these Intermediates. In the class 
on ‘Living the Christian Life,’ we discussed it from the 
viewpoint of ‘Friendship with God and Man,’ and it 
was refreshing to hear these twelve and fourteen-year- 
olds discussing prayer, and their conception of God. In 
the course, ‘My Church and I,’ we had a good time 
talking about worship, Pioneers on Kingdom Highways 
and other practical points. The Missions course was 
centered on Mexico, using the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion special objectives, and particularly trying to arouse 
intelligent interest and right attitudes toward Mexico 
and Mexicans. The Bible course was based on the life 
of Christ, bringing out the heroism of Jesus in car- 
rying through his life purpose. This was not a chron- 
ological study, but based on certain incidents rather, to 
emphasize ‘Jesus—Hero.’ ’’—Tezas. 

* * * * 

Some young people's reactions in a Presbytery’s Con- 
ference: 

“Conference has meant everything to me. It has 
meant that I can be a better Christian and help teach 
those who do not know of Him; and how to be a 
friend and make friends—not enemies.” 


“It would be impossible to tell all this Conference 
has meant, but it has given me something which will 
help me to really live, and I think this is the best 
thing it could have done.” 

“Of all my classes I think I got more out of the 
Bible class and I hope I may come back next year and 
study the Bible under the same instructor. I also en- 
joyed the Open Conference and the class on the Red 
Man’s Trail was fine.’ 


“I like everything that was at the conference this 
year. The class on Home Ideals helped me more than 
any of the others.” —North Carolina. 

+ + * * 


Reaction in a Synod’s Conference. 

“While we experience a feeling of regret that our 
Conference has come to a close, we have a true con- 
viction of deep satisfaction with these days spent on 
Petit Jean. 


“From the moment we tumbled out of the hay at the 
sound of the rising bugle for setting-up exercises, until 
the final taps which brought quiet to the camp, each 
day was crowded with fun and fellowship. We ac- 
cepted the challenge of the Director—I Dare You’— 
and lived the week on the mountain top, walking with 
the Master along The King’s Highway. This one big 
happy family was divided into eight groups—Fathers, 
Mothers, Sisters, Aunts, Daughters, Nieces, Sons, and 
Brothers. 


“Some of the high points of the Conference were the 
classes conducted by Miss Curtis, Mr. Carroll, Dr. 
Reavis, Mr. Taylor, and the interesting talks by distin- 
guished men at the Evening Assembly. The impressive 
Vesper Services out on the Point, led by Dr. Currie, 
and the worshipful song services under the instruction 
of Miss Bowe, were an inspiration to all of us. The 
spirit of our Conference was helped by the comrade- 
ship of faculty and young people. We hope the boys 
and girls of the coming years will carry on the beauty 
and inspiration of Petit Jean.”—Arkansas. 





A Unique Plan for 


A Summer Young People's Conference 


By J. L. 


WO Conferences for the young people of Con- 

cord Presbytery were held at Mitchell College, 

Statesville, N. C., for Intermediates and Seniors. 
The Intermediate Conference was held July 5-9, and 
the Senior-Young People’s, July 11-16. 

In order to take care of the young people from 
the country who were unable to pay the registration 
fees, they were privileged to bring produce. 

In the Intermediate conference, the registration fee 
was $3.25, or the equivalent in produce. The total 
number of delegates was 85. The number bringing 
produce to cover registration in full or in part was 
20. The total amount of produce in money value was 
$41.00. Thirty-five churches were represented at the 
Intermediate conference, and this was an increase of 
1S churches over last year. The total registration was 
20 more than last year. The following courses were 
offered : Bible Heroes, Missionary Heroes, Kingdom 
Highways and Christian Discipleship. 


PARKS 


The registration fee for the Senior conference was 
$3.75. There were 126 delegates, an increase of 62 
delegates over last year. Forty churches were repre- 
sented, an increase of 20 churches over last year. The 
number bringing produce to cover registration in full 
or in part was 45. The amount of the produce in 
money value was $117.00. The following courses 
were offered: Bible—Philippians; Missions—Tie 
Red Man’s Trail; Kingdom Highways and Personal 
Problems of Youth. 

Two months before the Conferences began we had 
our expert and efficient dietitian, Mrs. R. M. Rickert, 
of Statesville, N. C., to prepare us a produce list of 
the things she could use and the amount of each. A 
produce list was printed, giving the number of things 
needed, and the amount, and the price we would pay 
for each article listed. ‘This blank was arranged as 
follows: 
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CONFERENCE PropucE BLANK 


























We will need What you bring Quotation Credit 
Green Beans a «> -seinnnieemantl lb. 04 Jb. Ding acuuneeaiins 
Tomatoes ere eran lb. = .05 Ib. ein dnaodacapacanss 
Ham S| renee: lb.  .20 Ib. Sear 
Irish Potatoes a #4 mewainiagnetiol i £2 Bi ° Rs sicticiaeeediniacipis 
Flour oP  Spennernengeny orn lb. .02 Ib. DR aac 
Meal a i##§ Knmcimaceniiauene lb.  .02 Ib. ee 
Chickens a =i‘ sendin lb. 20 Ib. Sv cisicigsncistitis 
Milk  “wckdiieweneuneal Gal.  .40 Gal. Diiiainkianigtetioes a 
Sugar a 8 ~mirnneene --lb. —.04 Ib. iadieeeetitean 
Butter Ss ee lb. ~—.20 Ib. ee 
Lard a =3=——i(és jualin b. 06 Ib. | en pe 
Eggs eee Doz. 15 Doz. ee 
Cabbage ge eee lb. 01 Ib. Dis dictaeiecwniies 
Breakfast Bacon | eer eerie cr: lb. = -.15 Ib. Direc aan 
Beets ee Bu.  .50 Bu. cai aceapeipben act 
Onions a =—S—=«=«éC dD. .04 Ib. aesctiicthnchinsy wintecs 
Canned Peaches a $$ wewiadihiscddinnnes Qt. 16 Qt. _ eee 
Canned Cherries ee Qt. .15 Qt. acistewilbictenntis 
Canned Apples A es ee Qt. .16 Qt. - Searoernerne 
Preserves, all kinds — £§;+©¢#=«wkémeteaeea ri 15 FR. a 
Applesauce eo: _ wxvitdimenbusuatal Qt. = .20 Ot. ee 
How To MAKE Your List 
We will need What you bring Quotation Credit 
Green Beans 200 lbs. 15 lbs. 04 $ .60 
Butter 60 lbs. 4 lbs. .20 Ib. .80 
Ham 175 lbs. 8 lbs. .20 Ib. 1.60 
Flour 200 Ibs. 24 lbs. 02 |b. 48 
Canned Peaches 40 Qts. 2 Qts. 16 Qt. 32 
Total $3.80 





These blanks with registration cards were mailed to 
pastors, leaders of young people, presidents of Auxil- 
iaries and young people’s organization, to be filled 
in and returned one week before the opening of the 
conferences. The pastors and leaders through their 
enthusiastic cooperation helped us make this produce 
experiment a success by having delegates bring a va- 


riety of produce and returning the blanks on time, 
so that we would know what additional supplies to 
purchase. We feel that this produce plan was a suc- 
cess because it enabled 65 delegates to attend who 
would not otherwise have had the privilege. To our 
surprise, after all expenses were paid we had a saving 
of $51.00. 





Two Interesting Vacation Church Schools 


A PIONEER SCHOOL five per cent of the enrollment was present the first 


PIONEER vacation church school was held in 

a lovely valley in West Virginia. Children 

came in to the school from points five and seven 
miles away. Mothers took turns in serving as chauf- 
fers, and most of the children of the two neighbor- 
hoods were brought into the school. Naturally, all 
of the children of the town were cordially invited to 
come. The response was an enrollment of 96 the first 
day, and 125 the second day. There was a steady 
increase in attendance until on Tuesday of the second 
week of the school there were 173 present. Ninety- 


week and 85 per cent the second week. 


The efficiency of the teachers and helpers was 
marvelous, especially when we remember that the 
work was new to them. They came from the faculty 
of the public school and from the teachers of the 
Sunday school. The program materials were splen- 
didly followed and yet wisely adapted to the local 
conditions. All classes of people showed the same 


fine interest, and side by side they stood on the clos- 
ing night singing praises to God with radiant faces. 
The responses from the children to the courses 
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studied were indeed gratifying. Fourteen Intermedi- 
ate boys and girls studied “Making Decisions,” a 
study based on the Gospel of Luke. © They faced many 
problems for the first time in their lives and went 
away with deep convictions concerning their indebted- 
ness to Christ. On the following Sunday, four of 
then declared their desire to accept Christ and unite 
with the Church. After an instructive talk to them 
by the pastor, the session received them into the church. 

The conduct of several Junior boys and girls in 
their homes and elsewhere revealed a decided change 
during the two weeks. The course, “Working together 
in Home and School’ afforded them many opportuni- 
ties for developing the use of new standards of con- 
duct learned. Two so-called “intolerable boys” were 
the “pride of the teacher’s heart” as on the last day 
they undertook and carried out worth-while responsi- 
bilities in a spirit of cooperation and joy. 

The attendance at Sunday school on the Sunday 
following the first week of the school increased 20 
per cent and is still holding this increase. 

Because of the experience the teachers had in this 
school they feel that they will be able to hold schools 
in all of the mission points and in the main church 
itself next summer. 


A MEXICAN SCHOOL 


Commencement exercises of the Daily Vacation Bible 
school were held Friday night in the Mexican Presby- 
terian church of this city, culminating four weeks of 
Bible school work. 

The entertainment given, a musical program en- 
titled “The Pathway to Peace,” was exceptionally well 
rendered by about 100 children under the direction 
of Rev. C. S$. Guerrero, local pastor, assisted by his 
wife and several young women of the church. The 
program was presented before a crowded audience 
which appreciated the efforts of all who took part. 
All the children were dressed in colorful costumes. 

The Bible school, during the four weeks it was 
held, had an enrollment of 147 pupils and an average 
attendance of 80. 

An exhibit of all handwork made in the school was 
held in the church during the past week. 

Rev. and Mrs. Guerrero are doing a fine work here 
among the Mexican people—in fact, this is the most 
outstanding church in Presbytery (excepting San 
Antonio) and their efforts are to be commended. 

Rev. C. C. Acevedo, a former pastor of this church, 
was a visitor to the exercises Friday evening and had 
a part on the program. 

Miss Louise Mussey rendered two piano solos. 

—(The Corpus Christi Calles Times) 





October Suggestions to Superintendents 


HE red letter day of this month is Rally Day, 
October 2. The whole force of the Church as 
well as of the Sunday school should be used to 
make it a success. Enlist the aid of The-Men-of-the- 
Church and the Woman’s Auxiliary. Get the pastor 
to make frequent announcements concerning the pur- 
pose of Rally Day and the need for an offering. Use 
the plans which you will find in the September issue 
of THE SURVEY and in the August, September and 
October issues of the Earnest Worker. Get the Rally 
Day material issued by the Department of Religious 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Va., if you have not 
received it. It can be adapted to meet the needs of 
all schools. Look over the pageant in the September 
SURVEY. Make October 2 a red letter day in your 
school. 
Make definite plans for your winter’s work— 
1. What are you going to do to develop reverence 
in your school? | 
. Have you any plans for training your leaders 
for better service? 
3. Are you going to have Workers’ Conferences 
with educational programs? 
+. Have you a financial budget which will rightly 
train the members in the Christian grace of 
giving? 
- Do you need to do anything to enlist your 
Young People? . 


Po 


mn 


6. What are you going to do to develop the social 
life of your school? 

7. Is there need to consider re-grading? 

8. What kind of worship services do you have? 

9. Have you the right kind of literature and do 
you use it rightly? 

The Committee of Religious Education will gladly 
help you answer all of these questions. Write to Box 
1176, Richmond, Va. 

October 12-November 20 is the period for the study 
of Home Missions. The men, women and young peo- 
ple will perhaps have plans for their own particular 
groups. Offer to give publicity to this work. The 
study book for all groups will be The Red Man's 
Trail. 

October 9 is the day set apart for special emphasis 
on the Assembly’s Training School. Remember it in 
your prayer. 

October 23 is Protestant Relief Day. No doubt your 
church will have special plans for observing the day. 
In the Adult and Young People’s Divisions, offer 
prayer for the struggling Protestant churches of 
Europe. 

Make plans for your Leadership Training School 
or Class now. Write to the Section of Leadership 
Training, Box 1176, Richmond, Va., and find how it 
can be done, 














Religious Education in Synod of Mississippi 


By R. L. LANDIS 


HE Department of Religoius Education of the 
Synod of Mississippi has vitally touched during 
the year the spirit and the growth of the Church. 

In the Children’s Division, in the Young People’s 
Division, and in the Adult Division of Church life, 
the Department has worked. In the Children’s Di- 
vision unusual interest has been manifested in re- 
ligious instruction of children. This has been ac- 
complished by an increased interest on the part of 
teachers and leaders in the departments of the Sunday 
schools and in the movement for Vacation Church 
Schools. The attendance and interest in Vacation 
Schools has shown a marked increase. 

The Department of Religious Education has trained 
by special courses and classes a number of volunteer 
workers for Vacation Church School work in their own 
churches and for any church that desires a special 
leader or worker. The schools conducted by these 
workers have given an opportunity for Bible teaching 
and religious instruction not afforded by any other 
means or agency. Many children have received more 
instruction through these schools than through any 
other agency during the entire year. 

In the Young People’s Division special achievement 
was attained during the year by dividing four of the 
five presbyteries of the synod into convenient groups, 
somewhat according to the Auxiliary group plan of 
work in the presbytery. This plan has enabled the 
department to bring the work of the Young-People- 
of-the-Church to every section of the presbyteries thus 
divided. Frequent programs have been conducted in 
these groups by well selected leaders. These group 
meetings have been well attended—the attendance often 
being larger than is possible to secure in a meeting of 
the league of the presbytery or even in the meeting 
of the league of the entire synod. Worth-while pro- 
grams have been presented frequently. The Young 
People are becoming familiar with the plan and the 
program of work offered them by the Church. A 
stronger Christian sentiment and a stronger Church 
consciousness is in evidence. 

An increased interest has been manifested in the 
training of leaders in many churches. Teachers are 
being influenced to become better prepared. Better 
organization and administration is manifested through- 
out the synod and in Young People’s Societies. 

The most striking feature of the work of the whole 
year was the series of annual conferences conducted 
at Belhaven College, Jackson, during the month of 
June. Strong courses of instruction were given to the 
early Adolescents in a conference all their own. 

The Young People’s Conference was one of unusual 


spiritual interest, and the program was one of special 
educational merit. These conferences have meant much 
to the life of the Church in this synod. 

For the Adult Division a Special Bible and Chris- 
tian Worker’s Conference of the highest type was con- 
ducted, which we believe did much to strengthen the 
faith and to better equip ministers, teachers, leaders, 
and Auxiliary workers. In connection with this con- 
ference the Mississippi Synodical under the leadership 
of Mrs. J. M. Gibert, President, conducted an Auxil- 
iary Training School. A special course of Bible Study 
was conducted by Dr. J. B. Green, of Columbia Semi- 
nary, using the Book of Hebrews. Dr. Cornelius Van 
Til, Professor of Apologetics in Westminister Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia, gave a course of unusual merit on 
the Statement and Defense of Christianity. At the 
evening hour, in a series of inspirational addresses, he 
presented the general theme “Sin and its Removal.” 
Unusual attention was given to the study of Evangelism 
under the leadership of Rev. R. A. Bolling, Cleveland, 
Miss., under the special theme of ‘Evangelistic 
Power.” Devotional and vesper periods were con- 
ducted by Dr. H. H. Thompson, of Bristol, Tenn., 
following the general theme of “Person, Work and 
Offices of Christ.” Mrs. W. S. A. Castles, Memphis, 
Tenn., presented the Christian home in six splendid 
addresses. In connection with the Adult Conference 
and Auxiliary School of Methods, Mrs. J. V. Currie, 
Fayette, Miss., conducted a special course of instruc- 
tion for Vacation Church School leaders. Those at- 
tending the Conference and School of Methods brought 
their children and put them in a special Vacation 
Church School conducted by Mrs. Currie and used 
as a laboratory school. A strong program was pre- 
sented by Rev. C. E. Guice, Chairman of Men’s 
Work of the Synod of Mississippi, on the work of 
The-Men-of-the-Church. 

These Conferences have become a most vital factor 
in the work of the Synod of Mississippi. A frequent 
expression heard upon the campus during the con- 
ference was, “If the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion did nothing through the whole year but conduct 
these conferences, the expense of carrying on the 
work of the Department would be more than justified.” 
The Department has been instrumental in leading a 
number of young men into the ministry, and a number 
of young women into full-time Christian service both 
in the home and in foreign fields. 

A number of the stronger Sunday schools are main- 
taining outpost mission schools and the gospel is being 
made known where it would otherwise not be carried. 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1931—September 1, 1931........ $16,464.16 
11,130.32 
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A Country Minister's Testimony 


(Rev. W. E. Dozier, Route 3, LaGrange, Ga., is a minister well-beloved by all who have the privilege of 
knowing him. By choice, he has spent most of his life as a country preacher. Dr. James B. Ficklen, whose 
passing is so sincerely mourned, was accustomed to say, “Brother Dozier is the only bona fide country 
preacher in the Synod of Georgia.” Others have been inspired by his example and this Synod now has sev- 


eral bona fide country preachers. 


The country churches have sometimes been critic:zed because they do not grow more rapidly in mem- 
bership. This article gives the reason. City churches grow mainly by members received by certificate from 
the smaller churches. From whence shall the city churches receive their recruits if the country churches 
cease to function? You will read with interest what Brother Dozier has to say, which is as follows): 


in the bounds of the same Presbytery—Atlanta. 

Much of that time has been spent in preaching 
to weak and country churches. Below, I give my 
experience with three of them. 

First, a small town church, where I preached once 
a month for seventeen years. This church is now 
over seventy-five years old. During its history it has 
received into its membership about five hundred mem- 
bers—nearly all of them on confession of faith. Its 
average annual roll of members numbered seventy- 
five, and its membership now is about one hundred, 
an increase of only twenty-five in seventy-five years. 
What became of its members? Did deaths and defec- 
tions equal the average yearly increase. No, very far 
from it. They gravitated to stronger town and city 
churches. 

Second, for twelve years, preaching two Sundays a 
month, I served a live country church. At the begin- 
ning of my ministry, the membership of this church 
was ninety-nine. At the end of nine years, it was one 
hundred and twelve, an increase of thirteen; and yet, 
during those nine years, fifty-seven persons were re- 
ceived into the church, the large majority on confes- 
sion of faith. During those nine years only three 
members had died. This leaves forty-one unaccounted 
for. What became of them? They transferred their 
membership chiefly to town and city churches. 

Third, for twenty-one years, I served a town church, 
preaching three Sundays in the month. This church 
Was a county seat, but with no rural Presbyterian 
churches from which it might hope to recruit its mem- 
bership. 

At the beginning of my ministry to this church, 
the number of members was sixty-four. At the end 
of twelve years, the membership was seventy-six, an 
actual increase of one member per year; and yet, dur- 
Ing those twelve years, the church received into its 


Bn more than forty years I have lived and labored 
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Rev. W. E. Dozier, LaGrange, Ga. 


membership an annual average of eight persons,—most 
of them on confession of faith. Two or three, on 
account of marriage, had gone to other denominations, 
and the deaths were few indeed. What became of 
the others? They removed to other localities, mostly 
to the larger centers of population, and strengthened 
the town and city churches. 

Truly, these three churches have made splendid sta- 
tionary progress. Surely, the great cause of Home 
Missions, especially the Country Church Department, 
should enlist the earnest prayers and cordial support 
of all, but especially of the stronger churches, which 
are so largely the beneficiaries of the country churches. 
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A Study of Our Churches 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, D. D., Director of Country Church Work 


ANY surprises await anyone who will make 


a study of our churches. The 1932 Minutes of 

the General Assembly show that there are 3,549 
of them. One is surprised to discover that 84.3 per 
cent of our churches have a membership of less than 
200 each. It is also a matter of surprise that only 
10 of the 562 churches which have a membership of 
200 and more are located in towns of from 1,000 to 
2,500 population, while there are about 80 of these 
larger churches in the country. 


The following tabulation is of interest: 





Churches Number Per Cent 
500 and over ............... 169 4.7 
SS ee 110 3.1 
i. | a er 283 7.9 
Total over 200 members________- 562 45.7 
Churches less than 200_________~_ 2,987 84.3 


In the above 562 churches, there are 80 large coun- 
try churches and 10 large town churches which added 
to the 2,987 small churches make 3,077, rural and 
small churches. 


Under the new arrangement, the Department of 


Country Church Work has been made responsible for 
promoting a program in the small churches in the 
urban areas as well as for churches in rural communi- 
ties The small church has been defined as one with 
fifty or less membership. 

The small churches are mainly poor and many of 
them discouraged. The aim is to promote in these 
churches self-support, better organization, an improved 
program of religious education. Religious education 
here includes Christian education in the home, leader- 
ship training, functioning Sunday schools, vacation 
Bible schools, week-day Christian religious missionary 
education, Sunday-school Extension, and last, but not 
least, a comprehensive evangelism. ‘These small and 
rural churches are located at the source of things. The 
large city churches, Foreign Missions, and the other 
agencies are dependent for their supplies and re- 
sources principally upon these churches. 

May all who believe in this important work make 
a contribution, as liberal as possible, to the Com- 
mittee of Religous Education. No church in the As- 
sembly should fail to make a gift to this urgent cause. 
Send your contributions promptly to Mr. R. E. Magill, 
Treasurer, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





The Most Important Crop 


THE CROP most important in the nation, is not 
wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, or even milk, but children. 
They are the nation’s greatest asset, if properly trained 
and motivated, but, if neglected, its greatest liability. 
Men and women, who were children a few years ago, 
by their crimes are now costing the country annually 
the fabulous sum of $13,000,000,000. Whose fault 
is it? May it not be because they were denied proper 
moral and religious training? 

* * * * * 


CRIMES and the other ills of modern society are 
largely due to the lack of religious and moral train- 
ing in the homes of our American people. If these 
ills of our modern life are to be cured, it must be 
at the fountains of society, that is, in the rural com- 
munities. In the country, where the family is a unit, 
it is easier for parents to train their children than in 
the complex social conditions of the modern city. 


2K * *K * * 


IN RELIGION parents are the divinely appointed 


teachers. The Old Testament gives many commands 
to parents to teach religious truths to their children. 
In the New Testament, parents are admonished to 
bring up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 


* * * * * 


EXPERTS IN EDUCATION agree that experience 
under guidance of qualified instructors, with definite 
goals and ideals in view, is the most scientific method 
of education. Parents who are trained in the work of 
Christian leadership are the best supervisors ‘possible 
for their own children. They should be the qualified 
guides for the feet of their children in the paths of 
truth and righteousness. 


* *x * * * 


There are a number of books and other helps avail- 
able to aid parents and teachers in providing religious 
instruction and guidance for the youth of our land. 
For a list of helps, write to the Department of Coun- 
try Church Work, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 








RALLY DAY — OCTOBER 2, 1932 


$87,500 Needed for Sunday School Work in the South 
Send Offerings to R. E. MAGILL, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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A New Day in Evangelism 


By J. P. McCALLIE, Headmaster McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A new day is dawning in Evangelism. I believe it. 
It is really not new but just a return to the old 
Evangelism of Paul. Paul really believed that Jesus 
Christ was actually alive, and it made a vast deal of 
difference to him. Paul expressed his idea of the old 
Evangelism at a meeting of the Elders of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Ephesus, as they gathered on 
the sands of the seashore at Miletus. “Ye know,” said 
Paul, “from the first day that I came into Asia, after 
what manner I have been with you at all seasons, servy- 
ing the Lord with all humility of mind, and with many 
tears, and temptations, which befell me by the lying 
in wait of the Jews: and how I kept back nothing that 
was profitable unto you, but have showed you, and have 
taught you publicly, and from house to house, testify- 
ing both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ. . . . Therefore watch, and remember, that by 
the space of three years I ceased not to warn everyone 
night and day with tears.” 

Do you catch the significance of those tears of Paul? 
McCheyney shed tears in the pulpit and in his study, 
and his preaching stirred Scotland. John Knox’s “Give 
me Scotland or I die” had tears in it. 

As Paul witnessed, so also he said we should wit- 
ness: “All things are of God, who hath reconciled him- 
self to us by Jesus Christ and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation; to-wit, that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imput- 
ing their trespasses unto them; and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation. Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
~ _ we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
0 God.” 

The very last words of our Lord Jesus spoke the 
main thought of his heart: ‘But ye shall receive pow- 
er, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” v3 

We all remember S. D. Gordon’s story of the conver- 
sation between Gabriel and our Lord Jesus Christ after 
his ascension, in which Gabriel asked the Lord if he 
had any other plans to get the gospel scattered through- 
out the world, for fear that some of the apostles might 
g0 back on his great commission and return to their 
homes to make a living. “I have no other plan, I am 
counting on them.” These words of the Lord, though 
not recorded, are certainly consistent with his recorded 
word. “And the church was scattered abroad, going 
everywhere preaching the word.” The Roman Empire 
was covered in a marvelously short time. There are 
still remnants of these churches in the old Roman Em- 
Dire, in India, in Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Abys- 
Sinia, Russia, Italy, and even out in Central China 
where the Nestorian Christians have their record left 
upon a great column. 

Then came the catastrophe. Christianity became pop- 
ular, persecution ceased, the government encouraged the 
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new faith, the emperor himself became a Christian and 
was baptized. 

Power, the lust for power, in the hands of the clergy 
was used of Satan to silence the Church. It was as if 
Satan said to his minions: “Who will put an end to 
this testifying? Persecution won’t do it. We've tried 
it ten times. Poverty won’t do it. We tried it in 
Jerusalem and they pooled their property and no man 
called aught he had his own, but each had enough. 
Paul lost all his estate and made tents to pay expenses. 
Who can stop them, or my kingdom is undone?” One 
of the demons said: “I will put an end to it.” “How?” 
“I will put a false teaching in the Church that will 
leven the whole lump. I will divide the Church into 
laity and clergy, and will teach the clergy to assert 
their rights, and to insist that they alone have the right 
to speak, to baptize, to preach, to testify, and to in- 
terpret the word, and that the laity must be in sub- 
jection to them.” This fallacy, started in hell, nearly 
blotted out the true Church; it robbed the average man 
of his testimony. Remnants of this old Nicolaitanism 
exist today, for many a man, even an officer in the Pres- 
byterian Church, is content to think he is employing 
his pastor to do all his witnessing for him. But a 
new day in Evangelism is dawning. Everywhere the 
Church is echoing to the message of the Great Com- 
mission, as having been addressed to all Christ’s dis- 
ciples, 

As some concrete evidences of this new day that I 
have lately seen and heard, I would mention first the 
denominational awakening in our own Church. We are 
planning for this next year a great evangelistic cam- 
paign which will reach every Church and every insti- 
tution in the bounds of our whole denomination. I 
would speak of the awakening in the Episcopal Church 
with the Bishops’ Crusade, with the Church Army, and 
with many individuals witnessing as never before in 
that Church. I would bring as evidence the tremen- 
dous evangelistic fervor of the Baptist Church, especially 
the Southern Baptist Convention, with their evangel- 
istic meetings, and their individual personal testimony, 
and their large number of laity licensed to preach. 
There is not a denomination in America that has not 
awakened to the fact that now as never before the 
pure, unadulterated gospel should be preached in season 
and out of season, and that personal testimony and 
witnessing should be the average, and not the excep- 
tional, life of the Church member. 

In the second place I would bring as evidence the 
emphasis on Evangelism in the home mission and for- 
eign mission fields. We have come definitely to the 
conclusion that it is not by institutions, whether hos- 
pitals, or schools and colleges, not by education, but 
by individual testimony for Jesus Christ that we are 
going to win the non-Christian world to any adequate 
conception of what it means to be a Christian. 

In the third place I would bring as evidence the 
numerous groups of Business Men’s Evangelistic Clubs, 
and organizations similar to them, such as the Chris- 
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tian Laymen’s Association of Pittsburgh, the First Cen- 
tury Christian Fellowship, and any other movement 
that groups individuals together for keeping their 
hearts alive with the burning flame of the evangelistic 
message. There are about two hundred Business Men’s 
Evangelistic Groups in the South which have just had 
their meeting at Blue Ridge, North Carolina. I have 
never heard more splendid testimony of the power of 
God in the lives of men and of the workings of the 
Holy Spirit in winning men to Christ by individual 
testimony than I heard there. 

Prayer groups in churches, schools, and among women 
and men are now the order of the day. There is a 
group of men meeting for prayer every day at noon in 
this city of Chattanooga. A group of women holding 
an all-day prayer service once a month and meeting 
regularly each week for prayer. There are individual 
groups in schools and in churches that are doing the 
same thing, and the burden of their prayers is the 
salvation of the lost. One boy in my school has won 
during the past year no less than twenty-five others 
to a knowledge of the saving power of Jesus Christ. 

Yesterday I met with a group of forty men at lunch 
whose sole purpose in meeting once every week is for 
assignment to go out and witness for Christ to indi- 
viduals. Twenty-two hundred interviews have been 
held during the present year. Several hundred men 
have accepted Christ and confessed their faith in him 
and have entered into the Christian Church through 
the witness of these men. I have personally been 
blessed with a testimony this year in Jesus Christ. As 
I have traveled in my automobile I have thrown a 
tract out of the window in the path of someone who 
was sitting in front of a garage, or a store, or walk- 
ing along the road. Almost without exception, in hun- 
dreds of cases, curiosity alone has caused the person 
to leave his place and go pick up the tract left in the 
roadway. In many cases it was read by no less than 
from five to ten people who were sitting around chat- 
ting. It was taken by children back into the homes. 
one man got off of his wagon and picked up the tract 
and went back and handed it around to the three others 
who were with him on the wagon. 

There is a wonderful analogy between the natural 
and the spiritual, between the vegetable life and the 
human life. Every living thing desires to reproduce 
itself. It is the natural law of life that there shall 
be propagation; it is God’s expectation of his chil- 
dren. The Christian, who does not reproduce other 
Christian with the Christ-life in them, is not a fruit- 
bearing Christian; he is barren and unprofitable. There 
are two ways of bearing fruit. First: The Christ-life 
in ourselves, producing Christ-like character. Second: 
Witnessing, reproducing this Christ-like character in 
others. How shall we bear the fruit of the Spirit? How 
does a branch of a grapevine bear fruit? By simply 
abiding in the vine. There is no struggle, no effort, no 
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fighting. First the bud swells with the sap from with- 
in, then the leaf, to gather air and moisture, then the 
flower, shedding the sweetest perfume around, then the 
cluster, swelling into the perfect bunch of grapes. It 
is the vine that is doing the work; the branch responds 
to its contact with the vine perfectly. It is per- 
fectly adapted to bear fruit, that is what it is there 
for, that is its greatest function in life. So we must 
abide in Christ. That means a surrendered life, 
not having our own way or will, but God’s. First, then, 
in order to bear fruit we must be related to Christ— 
Christians. We can’t get grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles. 

Second: After we are Christians, fruit-bearing is 
stopped if there is is sin in our lives. Sin, like the moth, 
or other fungus life on the fruit trees, that kills or 
blights its fruit, will ruin a Christian’s fruit-bearing. 
Do you know why so many of us professing Christians 
are failing to bear fruit? It is because of sin in our 
lives Charlie Alexander made the statement that he 
believed his experience in world-wide evangelistic work 
had proved to him conclusively that the Christian who 
was not witnessing had sin in his life. God has won- 
derfully provided for this very thing. He has an in- 
secticide that will kill sin. It is repentence, confes- 
sion, and reparation. Have you wronged someone? Has 
somebody got something against you? Go to him and 
humbly confess your own failing, not his, and ask for 
forgiveness. It is the most marvelous remedy. It clears 
away the scales and wipes off all fungus growth in the 
life, as nothing else can. 

Third: The human life. to bear fruit, must be 
watered, baptized of the Holy Spirit. It is God that 
works in us both to do and to will. Another washing 
is with the Word. “Now are ye clean through the word 
that I have spoken unto you” “By the washing of 
the word are ye sanctified.” We must study God’s Word 
in order to bear fruit. 

Fourth: There must be sunshine and air for good 
fruit-bearing, so there must be prayer, communion with 
God. 

Witnessing is God’s method of saving the world Wit- 
nessing by sinners already saved by grace is the only 
convincing way of reaching men’s hearts. Witnessing 
brings joy to the witness as well as to the sinner. It 
is God’s method of keeping his own constantly joyous. 
Witnessing enables us to keep God’s appointments for 
us; it is the only way to reach some people. Witnessing 
can be done by young people as well as old. The wit- 
nessing that bears most fruit is that of the surrendered 
life from a heart of lové and a consecrated common 
sense and a wise use of God’s word. 

May God Almighty speed this new day of evangelism 
and may a revival begin in our own hearts, in our 
own churches, our own communities, our own nation, 
and extend throughout the world. 





The Standard Speaks—A Demonstration 


(Continued from page 627) 


if the work is to grow, so must these funds. If we 
know and care about the need, we will give of our 
means. (Repeat Matt. 10:8, last clause.) Therefore 
I am an essential part of an Auxiliary Standard.” 
The Worker, waking up: ‘Well, I see it all now. 
I must have been dreadfully tired to have been so 
cross about that Standard, and really it is so fine. 
How could we ever get along without it? We would 
never know what the duties of a well organized Auxil- 


iary were. (Pointing to cardboard placards.) Here 
are the Groups: One to six devotional; seven to thir- 
teen educational; and the last two financial. I do not 
see how a single one of the fifteen could have been left 
out, for the aim of the Church, the aim of the Auxil- 
iary, of each one of us as Christians, ‘To know Christ 
and to make him known,’ is certainly a goal which 
this wonderful Standard holds up before us.” 
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